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Memorabilia 





ALF of the contributions to Vol. 

XXXV, Nos. 1-2, of the Antiquaries 
Journal are by learned ladies. A long and 
important article by Vera Evison deals with 
early Anglo-Saxon inlaid metalwork. Dr. 
Joan Evans deals with the so-called Resur- 
rection Reliquary which Henri II gave to 
Rheims Cathedral at his coronation; it has 
turned out to be medieval work furbished 
up and Dr. Evans is of opinion that it was 
used in the Elevatio rite of Easter Day. 
Miss Aileen Fox, called upon by the 
organisers of a Coronation village exhi- 
bition to identify some “ Roman” objects 
found at Bantham in South Devon, here 
sets forth her reasons for believing that 
these things are relics of a seventh-century 
trading site. 

Mr. W. Douglas Simpson gives an 
account of the Priory of Beauly in Inver- 
ness, which belonged to that small order, 
Cistercian in habit but Carthusian in origin 
and rite, which was called Valliscaulian 
from its birthplace, the unromantically 
named Val des Choux in Burgundy. Of its 
twenty houses all, except the Highland 
priories of Beauly Pluscarden and Ard- 
chattan, were in France. 

Not the least interesting is an article, 
written jointly by the Rev. T. D. S. Bayley 
and our correspondent Mr. Francis W. 
Steer, upon those painted heraldic panels, 
akin to hatchments but quite distinct from 
them, which are found in some of our 
churches. Their suggestion is that “the 
painted heraldic panel was made, in the first 
instance, to hang upon the hearse and was 
complementary to, or a development of, the 
ceremonial armour carried at funerals.” 
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SOME twenty months ago we had the 

pleasure of giving a favourable notice 
to an excellent shilling guide-book to the 
ancient parish church of Cookham, Berks; 
and it would seem that our judgement 
was a sound one, for we learn that three 
thousand copies of the book have since 
been sold. From its compiler, Mr. Clare 
Martin of Woodlands, Farnham Common, 
we have now received The Story of the 
Vicars of Cookham, to which we wish an 
equal measure of success. 

Cookham’s most famous vicar seems to 
have been that doughty pluralist the Vicar 
of Bray, who managed to hold four livings 
in four troublous reigns. An earlier pluralist 
was the first recorded vicar, Reimbald, who 
is said to have held sixteen; while the 
Honourable and Reverend George Hamil- 
ton, who held the living from 1746 till 
1769, held two other vicarages, a rectory, 
a canonry of Windsor and a prebend of 
Salisbury. 

The booklet (which, like its predecessor, 
is sold for the benefit of Cookham Church) 
may be obtained, price 2s. 3d., including 
postage, from the author. 


E latest number of the Journal of the 

English Folk Dance & Song Society 
(Dec. 1954) opens with an article on ‘ The 
Singing Style of the Copper Family’ by 
A. C. Lloyd. Some members of this Sussex 
family, which has a history of folk-singing 
which goes back some generations, are still 
alive and have made recordings for the 
B.B.C. Their performances, which are most 
unusual in traditional English folk song in 
that they are harmonised, raise some inter- 
esting problems. Dr. H. A. Thurston con- 
tributes some comments on ‘Country 
Dances of the Recent Past’, and J. W. 
Allen traces the origins of ‘O Waly Waly’. 
Other articles include a study of the North- 
Western Morris, and Margaret Dean- 
Smith’s ‘A Note on Richard Johnson’s 
Famous History of The Seven Champions.’ 


(THE University of Texas is a university 

indeed, as witness the universal range 
of its Studies in English, 1954. There are 
ten studies, each appealing to a special type 
of reader. Accordingly there is nothing to 
do with the book but to send it to a univer- 
sity library, that university whose staff do 
so much so willingly for N. & Q. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





SIR WILLIAM BONQUER 
(See Family of Bunker, cxcv, 435, 504) 


GR WILLIAM BONQUER gets a short 

notice in The Judges of England (Foss) 
on account of his having held judicial 
office, and his missions to Rome in 1255 
and 1259 are mentioned, but that account 
can be considerably amplified from the 
Patent and Close Rolls and other sources. 

Of his origin nothing is known, and of 
his early life little: in the earlier references 
to him among the Westminster Abbey 
Muniments he is described as “ Magister ”; 
we may perhaps deduce that he was a 
graduate of some university; Matthew 
Paris describes him as “ jurisperitus ”; 
presumably he studied law at some time. 
As three out of the first four references to 
him show him buying land it may be 
assumed that he was already a man of some 
means. 

The earliest dated reference to him that 
has been traced is a quitclaim dated 
October 1246, by Martin, son of Gerard 
Bat, to the Abbot and Convent of West- 
minster of some land at Staines, Middle- 
sex; Bonquer was one of the witnesses 
(Westminster Abbey Muniments). 

Among the muniments too, is a record 
of a grant to him by Adam, son of Robert 
Walkelyn, of a whole plat of his land in 
Long Ditch, Westminster (now Princes 
Street), subject to yearly rents of 2d. to 
St. Mary’s Chapel, Westminster, and 3s. to 
Adam and his heirs. For this grant Bonquer 
paid half a mark. The grant is undated, but 
it seems probable that the land is the same 
as that mentioned in the dated grant of 1253 
which is dealt with hereafter. 

In May 1247 he bought a house in West- 
minster from William de Langedon and 
Joan his wife for. £5, and in the following 
February he bought a house and sixty 
acres in Willesden and Harlesdon from 
John la Parsone for sixty marks (Middx. 
Feet of Fines). 

On 6th March 1253, Bonquer had a grant 
from the King exempting his houses in 
Long Ditch from billeting the King’s men 
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without leave; his whole court was to be 
quit from the burden of housing men and 
women, horses and harness (W.A.M.). This 
grant may be compared with a similar grant 
in favour of Walter de Torny, dated 1271, 
and probably referring to the same property, 
noticed later. 

On Sth April following, Bonquer was one 
of the witnesses to a charter of John de 
Munemuh (Monmouth) in favour of his 
kinsman Robert Walerand (Charter Rolls). 
Trivial as this notice may seem, it is not 
without interest as we find Bonquer asso- 
ciated with men of position thus early in his 
recorded career; Walerand, like Bonquer, 
was a supporter of the King, and like him, 
was to hold judicial office, and to go as the 
King’s envoy to Rome. Among the other 
witnesses were Peter of Savoy, uncle of the 
Queen, John Mansel, Keeper of the Seal, 
who gets a long notice in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, William de Kilkenny, 
Bishop of Ely, Henry de Wengham, Bishop 
of London, and Stephen de _ Baucan, 
Seneschal of Gascony. 

According to Matthew Paris (Chronica 
Majora) Bonquer had gone on many mis- 
sions for the King to the King of Spain, 
and knew the Spaniards and their habits 
and customs; in the autumn of 1253 the 
King sent William Bitton, Bishop of Bath, 
and John Mansel, already mentioned, then 
Provost of Beverley, on a mission to Spain. 
Bonquer may have accompanied them, but 
though he is not mentioned in connection 
with their journey, the statement in Matthew 
Paris receives some support from Bonquer 
having twice been associated with Spaniards 
visiting England; later he was to go on an 
embassy to the King of Navarre. 

In the latter part of 1255 Garsia Martini 
came to England as envoy of the King of 
Spain, and on 9th December the King 
ordered Ertaldo de Sancto Romano, the 
Keeper of the King’s Wardrobe, to issue to 
Garsia, his knights, clerks, and servants, 
robes suitably furred, as William Bonquer 
should tell him (Close Rolls). 

In the following year, Henry, brother of 
Alphonso of Castile, having quarrelled with 
his brother, took refuge in England, and he 
and his suite were committed to Bonquer’s 
care (Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora). 
Henry seems to have arrived early in the 
year, aS payments for his support are 
recorded in the Issue Rolls of the Exchequer 
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for Easter and Michaelmas (Devon, Issues 
of the Exchequer). 

In March Bonquer received instructions 
to go to Rome on a mission which must 
have called for all his skill. The King had, 
at the suggestion of the Pope, allowed his 
brother Richard to be put forward as a 
candidate for the Imperial throne, and his 
younger son, Edmund, to assume the title 
of King of Sicily. The French King was 
opposed to an Englishman becoming head 
of the Empire, and Henry of England was 
afraid that if the French had their way in 
this, the Sicilian affair might be greatly 
prejudiced (see Richard of Cornwall (N. 
Denholm-Young, 1947), 86). Bonquer was 
to persuade the Pope to send one of three 
cardinals, whom the King named, to Ger- 
many, so that the matter might be arranged 
in a manner agreeable to the King. 

The other part of Bonquer’s instructions 
called for considerable tact. The King re- 
minded him that he, the King, was bound 
to pay to the Roman Church before 
Michaelmas a sum of 135,501 marks, and, 
nevertheless, either himself go to Italy, or 
send a military force under a competent 
leader, before the same date (see Richard 
of Cornwall, ut supra, 82). 

For reasons alleged which, at this date, 
seem curiously irrelevant, the King was 
unable to comply with either part of his 
bond in so short a time, and Bonquer was 
to do his utmost to arrange that Master 
Jordan, the Papal notary, should be sent 
to England to arrange for an extension of 
time. Debts due to the Papal Court and 
to merchants, amounting to about half the 
total, would be paid, and the King thought 
that Bonquer would probably succeed in 
arranging for a postponement of the pay- 
ment of the balance, particularly as the 
King hoped to forward the Pope’s scheme 
by both money and troops at an early date. 
Bonquer was also to investigate the possi- 
bility of raising a loan for the payment of 
the money (Close Rolls; Rymer, Foedera; 
- Royal and Historical Letters, ii., 


Bonquer was back in England by the 
autumn; the Exchequer Issue Roll for 
Michaelmas records the payment to him of 
£100 for his expenses of going to the court 
of Rome, and on 5th November he, with 
Richard de Clare, Earl of Gloucester and 
Hertford, and others, attested, at Windsor, 
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a grant by the King to the Convent of 
Westminster of the right to hold a weekly 
market and a yearly fair (W.A.M.). 

In the same month he was instructed to 
represent the King at Rome in a dispute 
with the English Cistercians: Master 
Rostand, the Papal Nuncio, had summoned 
the abbots of the Cistercian houses in 
England to meet and receive the Pope’s 
orders, and had pressed for a liberal subsidy 
for the Pope and the King, emphasising the 
wealth the monks derived from the wool 
produced by their flocks. The assembled 
abbots replied that the consent of the 
abbot and chapter of their mother-house at 
Citeaux was necessary. Rostand complained 
to the King, and both parties appealed to 
the Pope (Matthew Paris, Chronica 
Majora). 

Bonquer was also instructed to try and 
get the election of Hugh de Balsham as 
Bishop of Ely annulled; Balsham had been 
the sub-prior of the house, and was, accord- 
ing to the King, quite unsuitable for a 
bishop, and had been elected contrary to 
his, the King’s, wishes (Close Rolls). 
Balsham also appealed to the Pope, and 
was successful. 


When we next hear of Bonquer he was 


again in England. On 28th February, 1258, 
he was granted by the King a sum of 100s. 
which Rose, widow of Roger de Mortuo 
Mari, had paid as a fine for being allowed 
to remain in Roger’s capital mansion at 
Egmere, Norfolk, and at the same time he 
was granted the wardship and marriage of 
Roger’s heirs (Close Rolls), and before 
20th March he and Imbert Pugeys received 
a confession by an approver that his charge 
on which Walter Brid, a clerk, had been 
imprisoned in Newgate, was false (ibid.). 

On 8th May there was issued to him a 
procuration about the “ Sicilian business ”: 
although this was issued at Westminster 
Bonquer appears to have been at Paris at 
the time; he was to go to Rome, and was 
paid 100 marks on account of his prospec- 
tive expenses, but as the proposed journey 
to Rome was cancelled, he was authorised, 
by Letters Patent issued in the following 
year, to keep the advance on account of his 
expenses incurred in travelling to France 
(Patent Rolls; Close Rolls). 

The details of the instructions do not 
appear, as the only evidence of the procura- 
tion is the record of its surrender and can- 
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cellation at Paris about the end of 1259, but 
no doubt the instructions were similar to 
those issued to him in that year (Close 
Rolls). 

It may be convenient to mention here 
two other undated references. Before he 
was knighted he appears as a witness to 
two grants, both in favour of the Abbot 
and Convent of Westminster, the one a 
grant of lands at Pershore, Worcestershire, 
by Laurence de Wandlesworth, and the 
other a grant of a meadow at Todenham, 
Gloucestershire, by Simon de Lemeuintone 
(W.A.M.). 

In 1258 he first appears as a knight, when 
he, with the Archdeacon of Essex, and Sir 
Philip Lovel, the Treasurer of England, 
passed the accounts of the Dean of Here- 
ford, and also of Master Lawrence de 
Somercote, Commissary of the Bishop of 
Hereford (Close Rolls). 

On 20th May, 1259, he was granted by 
the Council, in consideration of his expenses 
and labours in the King’s service, both 
beyond seas and at home, and of his 
expenses of an intended journey to Rome 
on the King’s business, £30 a year in land 
out of the first wardships that fell in, “ if 
he be content therewith” (Patent Rolls). 

On the same day letters of credence were 
issued in his favour addressed to the Pope. 
Bonquer, who was described as “ miles et 
marescallus noster”, was to inform the 
Pope of the reasons why the peace between 
the King and the King of France had been 
delayed, and on the same day, and again 
four days later, similar letters, recommend- 
ing Bonquer, were addressed to Henry de 
Sousa, Archbishop of Embrun, The Arch- 
bishop of Tarentaise, Master Rostand, 
Master J. Clarel, and others, who had been 
promoting the King’s interests at Rome 
(Patent Rolls; Rymer, Foedera). 

Bonquer was also to deal with the 
“Sicilian business”, and the ‘“ Winchester 
Affair ” (ibid.). 

In connection with the “Sicilian business” 
(see ante), the King had had to ask the 
council for a considerable sum of money 
to enable him to support his son’s claim, 
against Manfred and the Hohenstauffens, 
and this had been refused. Of the “ Win- 
chester affair” we hear in great detail later. 

Bonquer was also to disclose to the per- 
sons to whom the letters were addressed, 
other than the Pope, certain other secret 
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affairs, probably the King’s financial straits, 
and was, apparently, to receive from those 
persons reports as to the progress they were 
making with the King’s Business (Patent 
Rolls). 

On 4th August following Bonquer had a 
grant of 300 marks in part satisfaction of 
the £30 a year awarded to him in the 
previous May. Ralph de Normanville had 
died, and the King had granted to Galiena, 
his widow, the wardship of his heirs and 
her marriage in consideration of a fine of 
that amount; this sum, to be paid in three 
instalments, was now granted to Bonquer 
(Patent Rolls; Excerpta e Rotulis Finium). 

About this time he was able to be of 
some assistance to the Convent of West- 
minster. On the death of Abbot Richard de 
Crokesley in 1258 Philip de Lewisham, the 
Prior, had been elected his successor, and 
to secure his election, and presumably the 
Papal confirmation and benediction, the 
convent had borrowed 600 marks from 
Florentine merchants. Philip died in October 
before securing his confirmation, and his 
successor, Richard de Ware, questioned the 
liability of the convent for the loan. In the 
end, by the mediation of Fr. Robert de 
Scotia, Dom. Edward de Westminster, the 
King’s clerk, and Sir William Bonquer, it 
was arranged that the loan should be repaid 
by instalments, and on Ist November the 
Abbot gave an undertaking to that effect 
(W.A.M.). 

It is possible that Bonquer’s share in the 
negotiations was carried out at Florence on 
his Roman journey of this year. 

By Christmas Bonquer had returned to 
Paris, where he surrendered the unused 
procuration of the previous year, and on 
24th December he was entrusted with 
Letters Patent sealed there ratifying the 
appointment of Master Umberto de Coqui- 
nato, a papal chaplain, as a King’s clerk, 
to be delivered to the said Umberto at 
Rome (Patent Rolls); four days later the 
King addressed letters to the Pope and all 
the cardinals informing them that peace 
had now been declared between England 
and France; Bonquer was to be the bearer 
(ibid.; Shirley, Royal & Historical Letters, 
ii., 143). 

Bonquer’s journey may have been de- 
layed, as it seems likely that he carried 
also to the Pope letters from the Barons in 
the King’s name dated 18th January, 1260, 
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which closely concerned the King in his 
family relationships. His half-brother Aymer 
de Valence had been elected Bishop of 
Winchester in 1250, but had not been con- 
secrated. His conduct, in connection with 
both his see and other matters, had made 
him highly unpopular, and after refusing 
to accept the Provisions of Oxford he had 
been compelled to retire to France. The 
chapter of Winchester had elected a suc- 
cessor, and the King had given his approval 
provisionally. The letters accused Aymer of 
attacking the Queen, and of setting the 
King’s eldest son against him (Close Rolls). 
In spite of the King’s protests, however, 
Alexander IV consecrated Aymer on 16th 
May 1260. Aymer returned to Paris, where 
he died on 4th December in the same year. 

Bonquer evidently passed the remainder 
of the winter of 1259-1260 at Rome, as in 
February letters were sent out to him, and 
to Thomas, Archdeacon of Liege, by John 
de Braban, the Queen’s envoy, to enable 
them to borrow £100 from the agents in 
Rome of Hugo de Symonetti, called Mace, 
of Florence, through whom the loan had 
been negotiated (Close Rolls). 

The Pope had promised the King to send 
a legate to England, if asked, and Bonquer 
and the Archdeacon had asked that the 
Papal letters to this effect should be sent 
to them. This could not be done as the 
King was then at St. Omer and the Papal 
letters were in England. 

Bonquer’s next duty at Rome must have 
been unpleasant; with others, he was to 
deliver a protest on a matter which had long 
been a cause of dispute between the Kings 
of England and the Papacy, namely the 
right claimed by the Popes in certain cases 
to nominate to vacant benefices in England: 
many of the nominees were, not unnatur- 
ally, Italians, who never visited England, 
and whose only interest in their benefices 
was the income they produced. On the 25th 
February the King wrote to the Pope pro- 
testing that although the King had, as of 
right, during the vacancy of the See of 
York, presented Master Mansell, who has 
already appeared twice in these notes, to the 
prebend of Fenton in that cathedral, which 
had fallen vacant, the Pope had neverthe- 
less collated a nephew of Cardinal Penes- 
trini to the prebend (Close Rolls). 

By April of the following year (1261), 
Bonquer was presumably back in England, 
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as on 14th April Adam, son of Alexander 
of Lewisham, came into the King’s 
Chancery and entered into a recognizance 
that he owed Bonquer 20 marks, to be paid 
on the Feast of All Saints following; in 
default of payment the money was to be 
levied from his lands and goods in Kent 
(ibid.). 

Among the Westminster Abbey Muni- 
ments is a grant to Bonquer, undated, but 
later than 1258, by John, son of Geoffrey 
David, of land at Crocstede, at a yearly 
rent of 3d. payable at Lewisham. Mr. L. E. 
Tanner, Keeper of the Muniments at the 
Abbey, to whom I am greatly indebted for 
the many references to Bonquer contained 
in the Muniments, suggests that Crocstede 
may be the present New Cross, but two 
miles away to the south-west Croxted Road 
is the present representative of Crocksted 
Lane of 1594. This no doubt took its name 
from Crokstrete, which occurs in the 
XIlIth century. As late as 1877 the greater 
part of Croxted Lane was free of buildings, 
but a map of that date shows at the 
northern end of the lane, in the angle 
formed by the present Croxted Road and 
Norwood Road, a small irregular group of 
buildings, which may represent an early 
settlement. The boundaries can still be 


identified. J. B. Wuirmore. 
(To be continued) 


DR. THOMAS WENDY 
(Continued from page 281) 


REVERTING now to Margaret Wendy, 

widow of Dr. Thomas Wendy but 
previously widow of Thomas Atkyns, 
Under-Sheriff of London, (son of David 
Atkyns), and née Porter, her death as Mrs. 
Wendy on 24 October 1570 is recorded in 
the Annals of Gonville & Caius College, 
Cambridge, but her third husband appears 
to be generally disregarded. 

He was William Worthington, (to whom 
on 3rd March 1570(-1) a re-grant was made 
in respect of Dr. Wendy’s 1559-60 will), 
whom she married, as his second wife, 18 
November 1560 at St. Mary Aldermanbury, 
the original register of which records their 
surnames as “Worllington” and “Weeday”. 
He came of an Essex-Lancashire family and 
was in 1553 pardoned for indebtedness to 
the King concerning his office of bayliff 
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& collector of rents, etc. of all manors, 
etc. in the City of London and county of 
Middlesex which did belong to Colleges, 
Guilds, etc.: (John Strype: ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Memorials’), and bought in 1559 of Sir 
William & Margaret Damsell, Kt., a mes- 
suage in St. Olave near the Tower of 
London. 

He and his said second wife entertained 
Queen Elizabeth I at Haslingfield in 1564, 
in which year also he appears in the Court 
Books of Haslingfield Scales, Minchins & 
Melford as Lord of these manors, for which 
information, (as for some other details) the 
writer is indebted to Mr. P. G. Bales, the 
Cambridge County Archivist. In 1566 he 
was Sheriff for Cambs. & Hunts. 

His first wife was Ann Tyrell, daughter 
of Sir John (not Robert) Tyrel, Kt. of 
Little Warley, Ex.; their son, William 
Worthington, (knighted 1603), Gentleman 
Porter of the Tower of London, married, 
as his first wife, Mary (not Elizabeth or 
Katherine) Atkyns, both of whom are 
named in the 1596-7 will of her cousin 
Stephen Porter. Mary Atkyns, baptised 1542 
St. Mary Aldermanbury was a daughter of 
the aforesaid Thomas Atkyns by Margaret 
née Porter who became also the step- 
mother of her daughter’s husband. Their 
daughter Ann Worthington married Francis 
Barnard who in his P.C.C. 1622-25 will, 
sealed with his wife’s arms, as of East Ham, 
Ex., gentleman-porter of H.M. Tower of 
London, asked to be buried in the Chapel 
near the Tower of London near his pew 
with his wife’s name. 

Sir William Worthington’s second wife 
was Margaret (née Peyton), widow of 
Richard Eden of South Hanningfield, Ex., 
(Consistory of London 1604 will), a son of 
Thomas & Grisell Eden of Sudbury, Suf- 
folk, and daughter of Christopher Peyton 
of Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk. She re- 
married thirdly, as his second wife, Brian 
Tuke (age 60 in his 1629-30 Commissary 
of London will) of Layer Marney, Ex., a 
son of George Tuke, also of Layer Marney 
(P.C.C. 1572-4 will), who was a son of Sir 
Brian Tuke, Secretary to Henry VIII. 

Brian Tuke married thirdly at Sandon, 
Ex. 1626 Mary daughter of John Brown of 
Wickham, Ex. and widow of (1) Anthony 
Pake and (2) John Cutts, but it is rather 
with his first wife that this article 
is concerned for she, whom he married 
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Jan.-Mch. 1594(-5) at Hornchurch, Ex., was 
Mary Pennant daughter of William Pen- 
nant of Hornchurch (Arch. Essex 1594-5 
will) who married Elizabeth daughter of 
Dr. Walter Cromer, (Physician to Henry 
viii), of whom again hereafter, and as to 
whom see the article by Dr. R. R. James 
in “ The Practitioner” of August 1934, and 
for the present ownership of whose illumi- 
nated 16th century book of hours according 
to the use of Sarum an appeal was made 
in “Notes & Queries” of April 1954 and 
again in the “ Times Literary Supplement” 
of 31 December 1954. 

Elizabeth Pennant, widow of the said 
William Pennant, in her Arch. Essex 1595-6 
will as of Havering, Ex., not only mentions 
her son Peirce Pennant and son-in-law Mr. 
Bryan Tuke, but also “ my two sons Peter 
Coak & Gerrat Coak ” to whom she left £5 
each. 

Dr. Walter Cromer married in 1528 Alice 
Whethill, sister of Richard Whethill who 
was born in Great Sheepy, co: Leic., and 
buried 1566 St. Andrew Undershaft, vide 
the “ Genealogist ” 19/224. After the death 
in Jan.-Feb. 1546(-7) of Dr. Cromer his 
widow married another Royal Physician, 
Thomas Huys (Hewes) on whom Dr. R. R. 
James wrote a further article which ap- 
peared in 1936 in the “Janus” of Leiden, 
for which, however, he was given some 
incorrect information. 

She pre-deceased him, and on 7 January 
1556(-7) at St. Mary Aldermanbury, Dr. 
Thomas Huys married (the register record- 
ing his surname as “ Hewet”) as his second 
wife and her first husband, Margaret 
Atkyns, eldest daughter of the aforemen- 
tioned Thomas Atkyns, Under Sheriff of 
London, by Margaret Porter, afterwards the 
wife successively of Dr. Thomas Wendy and 
William Worthington, by whom he had a 
son Thomas Huys (Hewes), who was aged 
2 years 3 months & more at his father’s 
death on 5 August 1558, and in a 1580 
Hustings Roll is described as of Lancelevy 
(in Sherfield-on-Loddon parish, Hants.). 

Mary Hewes, the daughter of Thomas 
Hewes, jr., married Richard G(o)unter 
(1584 Earnley, Sx.—1642 Birdham, Sx.; 
admon. Chichester 8 May 1643 to his three 
children, Anne (1615), Jasper (1619), and 
Katherine G(o)unter (1623) who were bap- 
tised at St. Andrew, Chichester, in the 
years indicated). He was a son of Jasper 
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Gunter (buried 1605 Earnley) who married 
at Earnley 1583 Emma Rysshton (buried 
there 1617), widow of William Rysshton 
(buried there 1583) and daughter of Robert 
Tyll of Almodington & Earnley, Sx. 
(Chichester 1558-9 will). 

Dr. Thomas Huys (Hewes) died 5 August 
1558, and his widow, Margaret née Atkyns, 
thereupon married (marriage settlement 19 
April, ist. Eliz. 1) Stephen Hadnall of 
Lancelevy in Sherfield-on-Loddon, Hants., 
who was buried 1590 in that parish, in the 
church of which his widow had set up in 
1600 a brass recording that he was born in 
Shropshire. He was apprenticed in 1541 
(but not made free) to William Crofton 
(Croughton), citizen & draper of London 
(free 1532 of the Drapers’ Company), fish- 
monger, who had married Stephen Hadnall’s 
half-sister, Blanche Smith daughter of 
Richard Smith of Morville, Salop, (B.M. 
Add. MS. 14314 f. 7). 

Stephen & Margaret Hadnall had two 
daughters, Mary and Ann Hadnall who 
married at Sherfield-on-Loddon respectively 
in 1579 & 1580 Sir Francis Palmes, Kt., and, 
(as his second wife), Hampden Paulett 
(K.B. 1601); both had issue. 

Stephen Hadnall was a witness to the 
1559-60 will of Dr. Thomas Wendy, and 
was Groom of the Privy Chamber to Queen 
Mary. He held Cleobury manor in 1558, 
and other Shropshire property, and acquired 
land in Sherfield-on-Loddon in 1578 from 
Richard More (V.C.H., Hants. iv), but in 
the alienation of 20 acres of wood in Gt. 
Wenlock & Barrow, narrated in “ Anti- 
quities of Shropshire” by T. F. Dukes, his 
wife’s name is given (wrongly) as “ Agnes ” 
whereas it is “ Margaret” in the original 
record. His will was proved 6 April 1590 
P.C.C. 

His widow, Margaret Hadnall, formerly 
Huys (Hewes), née Atkyns, married thirdly 
(as his second wife) Sir Richard Lewkenor, 
Kt., Chief Justice of Chester, & Recorder 
& M.P. of Chichester, who was baptised at 
Tangmere, Sx. 14 March 1541(-2), son of 
Edmund Lewkenor, but though his monu- 
ment is in West Dean (W.Sx.) church 
(Sx.A.C.75), he was buried 13 April 1616 at 
Ludlow where also his widow, Dame Mar- 
= Lewkenor, was buried 2 December 

Sir Richard Lewkenor’s mother Jane 
Lewkenor née Tyrell by her second hus- 
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band, John Gunter of Racton, Sx. (P.C.C. 
1557-8 will) became grandmother to the 
afore-mentioned Richard Gunter who mar- 
ried Mary Huys (Hewes), granddaughter of 
Sir Richard Lewkenor’s second wife Mar- 
garet by her first husband, Dr. Thomas Huys 
(Hewes), which accounts for Richard Gun- 
ter being called “nephew, of Chichester” 
in the P.C.C. 1614-1616 will of Sir Richard 
Lewkenor. 

Dame Margaret Lewkenor, formerly 
Hadnall & Huys (Hewes), née Atkyns, had 
a brother, Richard Atkyns (1540-1610), 
already previously mentioned, who married 
Eleanor Marsh in 1576 at St. Olave, Silver 
Street, London, from whom the Gloucester- 
shire historian, Sir Robert Atkyns, K.B., is 
descended, and a sister Elizabeth Atkyns 
who is shown in the Atkyns pedigree in 
Harleian Society volume 8 (Le Neve’s 
Knights) as having married (1) Dr. Smith, 
and (2) Wendy, both described as 
Physicians to Queen Mary. This is wrong. 
It may be that a Dr. Smith (of whom there 
were several) may have intermarried but 
various wills examined throw no light 
thereon. 

The said Elizabeth Atkyns, baptised 1541 
St. Mary Aldermanbury, and buried 1592 
Haslingfield, (where her M.I. gives her age 
as 52 and her father wrongly as Richard 
instead of Thomas Atkyns), married 1560 
(not 1557) at St. Mary Aldermanbury (the 
original register recording his surname as 
““Weeday”’), Thomas Wendy (buried 1612 
Haslingfield), nephew and heir of Dr. 
Thomas Wendy. He was aged 40 or more 
in the (much illegible) 1.P.M. 1588-9 of his 
father, John Wendy, (to whom as of Clare, 
Suffolk, arms were confirmed 25 January 
1567), who married Christian daughter of 
Thomas Tebold, yeoman of Barnardiston, 
Suffolk, (Archd. Sudbury will dated 20 
April 1535; no probate) by his wife Agnes 
whose 1545 will was proved in the same 
court 17 May 1546. 

The pedigree chart on page 289 of “ Notes 
& Queries” volume cxcvi, and the printed 
Cambs. Visitation in Harleian Society 
volume 41, have the father of Dr. Thomas 
Wendy and of John Wendy of Clare, (who 
was the second son), as Thomas instead of 
John Wendy of Clare as given not only in 
the original visitation at the College of 
Arms, (consulted by courtesy of the York 
Herald, Captain A. J. Toppin, M.V.O., 
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F.S.A., to whom the writer is much indebted 
for other information), but also by William 
Cole in Add.MS. 5823 at the British 
Museum. 

The will of John Wendye (sr.) of Clare, 
dated 7 May 1550, proved 17 November 
1551 also in Arch. Sudbury court (details 
of which as well as of the Tebold and other 
wills elsewhere were kindly supplied by Mr. 
W. E. C. Cotton), mentions only his son 
John Wendye (to whom he left his house in 
Market Street, Clare and all other houses 
there), and his grandson Thomas Wendye 
(son of John Wendye), then unmarried, but 
not his son Dr. Thomas Wendy, possibly 
because he may have had his portion 
already, or for some other reason. 

The records of the Mercers’ Company, 
consulted by courtesy of the Clerk, Mr. 
G. E. Logsdon, and Mr. T. N. Hunter, have 
a John Wendy made free 1458, (late appren- 
tice to Robert Skrayngham), and in 1479 
admitted as broker, and in 1484 Governor 
of the Merchant Adventurers. The Calen- 
dar of Patent Rolls records 14 September 
1499 that a general pardon would be 
granted to John Wendy, merchant, provided 
he returned to England before the feast of 
Purification. 

Mr. P. E. Jones, LL.B., F.R.Hist.S., 
Deputy Keeper of the Corporation of Lon- 
don Records, and Mr. M. J. Chandler, his 
Assistant Keeper, to both of whom the 
writer is indebted also for much other re- 
search and information, report that, accord- 
ing to Husting Roll 196/23, John Wendy, 
mercer, with William Redeknape, mercer, 
and John Stodard, tailor, acquired in 1466 
a tenement “le White Hart” in West Cheap 
in St. Mary Colechurch. 

The Mercers’ Act-Book records in 1504 
& 1505 that John Wendy, mercer, willed 
the Fellowship of Mercers should have for 
ever his house in Chepe provided they 
recovered it from the executors of William 
Purchas, late alderman & mercer, and then 
granted him and/or his son a pension for 
life. This the Mercers’ Fellowship agreed 
to do, and there are further entries in 1506-8 
suggesting a compromise and then a suit, 
but after 25 September 1508 nothing further 
about the matter is in the Act-Book. In 
June 1505 William Butler the grocer is 
recorded as dwelling in the house that was 
John Wendy’s; he is probably the one 
knighted about 1515-6 to whom reference 
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was made in the early part of this article, 

Sir John Watney in his “ Some Account 
of the Hospital of St. Thomas of Acon in 
the Cheap, London” reveals that Thomas 
Wendy, son and heir of John Wendy, mer- 
cer, by deed 17 April 1505 granted the 
messuage “ The White Hart” in Westcheap 
in St. Mary Colechurch to Sir James Yar- 
ford, Kt. and Thomas Gostwick, mercers, 
and Thomas More, gent., and that they by 
deed 16 June 1509 surrendered the property 
to Richard Feldyng, mercer. 

Richard Feldyng, who had been made in 
1472 free of the Mercers’ Company as son 
of Sir Jeffry Fildyng (made free 1421, late 
apprentice to John Admond, mercer, and 
buried 1517 St. Lawrence Jewry), appears 
to have made, besides his P.C.C. 1519-20 
will and that in Hustings II. 638-9, Roll 
241/29, three other wills quoted by Sir John 
Watney in his said book, who appears to 
have based his information on the “ Regis- 
ter Book of St. Thomas Acon, London,” 
(which also has a record of the 1466 acquisi- 
tion of “le White Hart” by John Wendy & 
other details), now preserved in the Public 
Record Office under reference E.135:2/57., 
which Register has the text of the will dated 
20 November 1515 (quoted by Sir John 
Watney) wherein Richard Feldyng be- 
queathed to the rector of St. Michael 
Bassishaw and the wardens an annual quit 
rent of 6s/8d, to be paid out of the messu- 
age “The White Hart” in Westcheap, on 
condition that they kept an obit on 10 
October every year for the souls of Thomas 
Wendy and of his father and mother, (etc.) 

By reason of the various associations it 
seems reasonable to conclude that John 
Wendy, mercer, and his son Thomas Wendy, 
were grandfather and father respectively of 
John Wendy of Clare who was the father 
of Dr. Thomas Wendy. 

Dr. Wendy had interests in Haslingfield, 
Cambs., before he acquired in 1541 Scales, 
one of the manors. there, for his name 
appears in rentals 1537-38. The Household 
Accounts of Sir William Petre of Ingate- 
stone Hall, Ex., and St. Botolph Aldersgate, 
London, who was Secretary of State to 
Henry VIII, record payments in January 
1555 and May 1559 for prescriptions by 
Dr. Wendy. 

Reverting to the article by the late L. K. 
Hindmarsh, the Reverend G. E. Davis also 
points out that Dr. Wendy was physician to 
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the Earl of Northumberland before his con- 
nection with the Court, (cxcvi. 287b), and 
that “He” should be “Thomas Wendy 
(1540-1612) ” in line fourteen on page 288, 
and that the latter’s monument gives only 
ten children. 

Acknowledgment is gratefully recorded 
here also of the ever ready help with infor- 
mation kindly rendered by Mr. A. W. Tuke, 
Chairman, Barclays Bank, Ltd., the late 
Percival Boyd, F.S.A., Mr. F. G. Emmison, 
F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S., F.R.G.S., Mr. D. Dawe, 
F.R.Hist.S., Principal Reference Assistant, 
Guildhall Library, London, Mrs. C. P. Hall, 
formerly of Cambridge University Registry, 
Mr. P. W. Bennett & Mr. S. Dean, City 
Librarians, Gloucester & Peterborough, and 
the County Archivists of Beds., Glos., Herts., 
& Suffolk, among others. 


W. H. CHALLEN. 


Erratum: p. 279, col. 2,1. 8 from foot, 
for Agnes Porter read Agnes Smith. 


‘A SHREW’ & ‘THE SHREW’ 
E orthodox view is that which Professor 
Peter Alexander stated in 1926,’ namely, 
that A Shrew was an actor-piracy of The 
Shrew. According to Alexander, then, the 
Pembroke’s men reproduced The Shrew 
from memory; that what they could not 
remember they ingeniously rewrote; and 
that the result of this was A Shrew. Perhaps 
it is not strange that Sir Edmund Chambers 
observed: ‘I am quite unable to believe that 
A Shrew had any such origin’.’ Still, so 
long as actor-piracy continues to be the 
facile way out of every textual difficulty, the 
orthodox view that divers of Shakespeare’s 
dramas had been pirated without let or 
hindrance, during his lifetime, and in his 
own despite, will continue to trespass on 
Shakespeare’s forum. 
The salient bibliographical data relative 
to A Shrew and The Shrew are as follows: 
(i) On 2nd May 1594 Stationers’ Com- 
pany entered to Peter Short ‘ vnder master 
warden Cawoodes hande’ a book entitled 
‘A plesant Conceyted historie called the 
Tayminge of a Shrowe’. 
(ii) In 1594 Short printed for Cuthbert 
Burby ‘A Pleasant Conceited Historie, 
called The taming of a Shrew’. 


* TLS dated 16th September 1926. 
> William Shakespeare, vol. I, p. 327. 
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(iii) On 11th June 1594 Henslowe 
recorded in his Diary a performance of 
Hamlet and on 13th June 1594 a perform- 
ance of ‘A Shrowe’. 

(iv) On 22nd January 1607 Stationers’ 
Company entered to Nicholas Ling ‘ by 
direccon of A Court and with consent of 
Master Burby vnder his handwrytinge’ a 
book entitled ‘The taminge of A 
Shrewe ’. 

(v) On 19th January 1607 Stationers’ 
Company entered to John Smethwick 
‘vnder thandes of the wardens’ a book 
entitled ‘The taminge of A Shrewe’. 
Intermediate issues printed in 1596 by 

Short for Burby, and in 1607 by Valentine 
Simmes for Ling, possess the form ‘A’, not 
‘ The’. With the issue of F, catalogue, head- 
title, and running-title possessed the form 
‘The’, not ‘A’. The sophistical relation of 
‘A Shrew’ to ‘The Shrew’ is essentially a 
matter of academic dispute, as intimated. 
Sir Edmund Chambers believed that ‘A 
Shrew’ was a source-play and that ‘ The 
Shrew’ had been based on it. Chambers 
therefore allowed that ‘A Shrew’ and ‘ The 
Shrew ’ had different origin, authorship, and 
especially title. In this case, of course, Hens- 
lowe’s entry dated 13 June 1594 can have 
no strict relevance to Shakespeare’s melo- 
drama. Indeed, Henslowe’s entry dated 11th 
June 1594 is disposed of on similar 
ground. If this argument were correct the 
play ‘ The Shrew ’ would have been included 
in the general entry of 8th November 1623 
in respect of Shakespearean plays ‘ not for- 
merly entered to other men’, but, in fact, 
it is omitted. Can one suppose that Edward 
Blount and Isaac Jaggard had been inadver- 
tent in so important a formality as the 
establishment of copyright? I do not think 
one can. But if not, then Chambers’ argu- 
ment must be decisively rejected. Conse- 
quently, the bibliographical evidence sup- 
ports Alexander’s thesis that ‘A Shrew’ and 
*“The Shrew’ are one and the same play, 
the differences being explained by ethical 
status and title. 

This is where Mr. Howard Parsons’ salu- 
tary investigations have provided ample 
precedent for the solution which I now 
offer: that, disregarding the question of 
ethical status, Alexander is correct in allow- 
ing the same fundamental authorship to ‘A 
Shrew’ and ‘The Shrew’ but that he and 
other scholars have been incorrect in accept- 
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ing the view that Shakespeare’s melodrama 
had two titles; that the correct title of this 
play is A Shrew (short-title). If this be so, 
Jaggard’s busy  printing-parlour simply 
blundered. The compositors incorrectly en- 
titled this play ‘ The Shrew’ (short-title). 
There are, of course, other blunders in 
other titles; notably in ‘Love’s Labour’s 
Lost’ (see my note in Notes and Queries, 
1ith December 1948), in ‘A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream’, and in ‘Antony and Cleo- 
patra’. There are still others. In short: our 
play throughout its career had one true 
title. We may call it The Taming of A 


Shrew. K. B. DANKS. 


ANOTHER HUMAN FOOTSTOOL 


ENSATIONAL as it must have been on 

the Elizabethan stage, Tamburlaine’s use 
of Bajazet as a footstool was probably not 
entirely novel to many of the spectators of 
Marlowe’s play. Although few could be 
expected to bring to the performance the 
erudition of a Raleigh or to be familiar 
with such of Marlowe's historical sources 
as Perondinus or Mexia, the account of 
Tamburlaine in Whetstone’s English Mirror 
(1586) ought to have been fairly well 
known.’ There was, however, another, non- 
historical work, which should have been 
more generally familiar even than Whet- 
stone, in which a king is used as a foot- 
stool. The History of Gerileon of England 
was translated into English in 1578 and had 
other editions in 1583 and 1593. A second 
part appeared in 1592. In this chivalric 
romance Minoberis, the King of Thrace, 
is reported to have been taken captive by the 
mighty Nabot. Minoberis is kept in a miser- 
able prison, is fed with very salty bacon, 
and is given a little dirty water infrequently. 
Whenever Nabot intends to ride anywhere, 
“he causeth hym to bee brought foorth to 
crouche to the grounde, that he setting his 
foote vpon his backe, may make hym serue 
for a Stirrope to mounte on Horsebacke: 
then sendyng him backe to his Prison 


* According to Miss Una Ellis-Fermor’s edition 
of Tamburlaine (London, 1951), p. 140n., Sir 
Walter Raleigh, upon mentioning Bajazet as Tam- 
burlaine’s footstool, cites also Sapor’s treatment 
of the Emperor Valerian. It may be that the foot- 
stool detail, a  sixteenth-century addition, was 


assimilated to the Tamburlaine story from the 
Sapor-Valerian incident by way of romances like 
Gerileon. 
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againe, causeth hym to bee scourged and 
tormented moste cruelly.”” 

Those in Marlowe’s audience who were 
aware of the parallel would be conscious 
also of a notable contrast between the epi- 
sode in the play and that in the romance. 
“ Of stature tall, and straightly fashioned,” 
Tamburlaine has no need, beyond the satis- 
faction of his ego, for a footstool to ascend 
his throne. But Nabot is a dwarf “ scarcely 
three Cubites in height.’’ His use of Mino- 
beris as a horseblock is thus dictated not 
only by cruelty but by physical necessity 


as well. JoHN J. O’CONNor. 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


?(London, 1583), fol. 5. 


THE FAIR-HAIRED MAN : 
AN ELIZABETHAN SUPERSTITION 


[S there any explanation of the association 
between fair hair and cowardice, made 
by writers of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
periods? In the conventions of colour- 
symbolism, yellow is commonly associated 
with jealousy. Hymen, symbolising marriage, 
wears a Saffron-colored robe. Yet the posses- 
sion of yellow or very fair hair was taken 
to brand a man as effeminate and a coward. 
Thus Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, accusing his 
sons of lacking courage: 

Their hair as white as milk and soft as down, 
Which should be like the quills of porcupines, 

As biack as jet and hard as iron or steel. 
(Tamburlaine, Part 2, I.iv.25) 
Similarly in Middleton’s Blurt Master Con- 
stable, though in a more humorous context: 

These flaxen-haired men are such pulers. 
(IL.ii.127) 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek in Twelfth Night 
is, of course, noted for his lank yellow 
hair, “ It hangs like flax on a distaff ’—and 
for his cowardice when challenged to fight. 
More recently, the conventional hero of 
melodrama and popular stories has come 
to be represented as fair-haired, while the 
villain is almost invariably dark. That the 
older superstition is not dead is shown in 
The Mint by T. E. Lawrence, lately pub- 
lished. In his account of experiences as an 
aircraftman in training, he refers to an 
officer who would never allow fair-haired 
men in the front rank on parade. Appa- 
rently they were regarded as poor material 


for a service career. R aymonp CHAPMAN. 
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THE CAUSE OF THE TROJAN WAR, 
ACCORDING TO PEELE 


JN 1933 Professor Harold M. Dowling 
published a brief but penetrating analysis 
of George Peele’s shifting conception of the 
cause of the Trojan War.’ Peele’s later, more 
informed view of the matter, as set forth 
in the Prologue to The Arraignment of 
Paris (1584) and in his second edition of The 
Tale of Troy (written c. 1595), attributes the 
origin of the conflict to circumstances more 
basic than the Judgment of Paris: namely, 
the plight of Tellus, unable longer to sup- 
port the burden of the human race, and the 
obliging decision of the gods to relieve her 
distress ““ By slaughtering war a-land and 
wrecks by seas.” Of this conception Profes- 
sor Dowling remarked that it “differs... 
from all the classical sources which [Peele] 
may have had occasion to consult .. .”; and 
these he listed as Homer, Vergil, Ovid, 
Euripides, Lucian, and Apuleius.’ 

It should be noted, however, that in one 
of these ancient writers—Euripides—this 
view of the underlying cause of the Trojan 
War does occur at two points. In 
Orestes (11. 1639-42) Apollo describes the 
war as the method chosen by the gods to 
reduce the numbers of the human race and 
lighten thus the burden upon Earth; Helen 
was merely the instrument employed to set 
the plan in motion. Similarly, in Helen (11. 
36-40) the conflict is seen as divinely con- 
trived for the benefit of the oppressed 
Earth, although here the only responsible 
deity named is Zeus. 

This concept of the basic cause of the 
ten-year struggle is not limited, of course, 
to Euripides, among writers of antiquity. 
As Professor Dowling could doubtless have 
shown, the idea occurs in the poem Cypria 
of the Greek Epic Cycle* and in a passage 
from this work quoted in the scholium to 
Iliad, 1, 5‘; a possible suggestion of it may 
also be found in Hesiod’s Catalogues of 


*“ Miscellaneous Notes on Peele,” Notes and 
Queries, CLXV (Oct. 21, 1933), 272-274. 

2 Op. cit., p. 274. In his footnote Mr. Dowling 
added : “It differs also from Caxton and Lydgate.” 

The fragments of the Cypria and of the other 
Poems in the Epic Cycle are conveniently re- 
printed, with translation, in the Loeb Classical 
Library edition of Hesiod, ed. H. G. Evelyn-White 
(London and Cambridge, Mass., rev. ed. 1936), 
pp. 480-533. 

‘Ibid., p. 496. 
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Women (68 B, 3-30). But the Cypria does 
not survive, our knowledge of it deriving 
chiefly from a summary in Proclus’ Chresto- 
mathy (1), preserved in Photius’ Bibliotheca, 
which was not printed until 1601;° the 
scholia to the /liad were not accessible until 
collected and published by Villoison in 
1788;' and the extant fragments of Hesiod’s 
Catalogues appeared in print for the first 
time in 1828. Unless Peele had unlikely 
access to very rare manuscripts, his source 
obviously could not have been one of these. 

But he knew Euripides well. We have 
William Gager’s word for it in a Latin com- 
mendatory poem’ that Peele, while at 
Oxford, wrote an admirable English verse 
translation of one—possibly both—of the 
Iphigenia plays. That Peele’s source, there- 
fore, is to be found in the passages from 
Euripides cited above seems to the present 
writer a reasonable conclusion. 


JOHN D. REEVES. 


5 Ibid., pp. 198-200. 

* Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography 
and Mythology, ed. William Smith, 3 vols. (Lon- 
don: Taylor, Walton, and Maberly, 1851), III, 
899-900, 536-537, 352. 

"Ibid., Il, 511. 

8 Ibid., Il, 442 

*“ In Iphigeniam Georgii Peeli Anglicanis Versi- 
bus Redditam.”’ The most accurate transcript of 
this MS work will be found in David H. Horne, 
The Life and Minor Works of George Peele 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1952), p. 43. 


THOMAS GOFFE’S 
“THE COURAGEOUS TURKE” 


(THE text of The Courageous Turke, first 
published in 1632, contains what is prob- 
ably a unique pre-Restoration dramatic 
Situation, unique in the sense that the 
tragedy of a bride dying on her bridal night 
is heightened considerably by the use of 
music. 
On Sig. D.1' we read: — 
Menthe: 
Madame, divine not of a change; Beliefe, 
Is too too prone, in entertaining griefe! 
Eum: 
Our Lord attends to enter in, 
And surely sleepe envyeth his delight, 
For he sits heavy on my drowsy liddes, 
Draw all our Curtaines, sleepe beguiles our 
eares. 
Menthe: 
(Madam) goodnight: time helpes suspitious 
feares 
Exit Menthe 
? National Library of Scotland copy, ref. H. 3. 
c.10. (formerly Advocate’s Library). 
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Immediately on Sig. D.2' follows the stage 
direction 
This Song is to be sung in the Musicke 
roome to soft Musicke, now when she 
lookes, she’s dreaming seni to Elisium 
In the outer margin against this direction 
occurs the word Dreams, and the song 
follows : — 
Drop golden showers, gentle sleepe, 
And all the Angels of the Night, 
Which do us in protection keepe, 
Make this Queene dreame of delight 
Morpheus be kind a little and be 
Deaths now true Image, for ’twill prove 
To this poore Queene, that then thou art hee; 
Her grave is made ith Bed of love: 
Thus with sweet sweets can Heaven mixe gall, 
And marriage turne to Funerall. 


The single marginal word Dreams is 
deleted in the second edition of the play 
1656. 

The unusually detailed stage direction has 
been commented on by Edward Bliss Reed’. 
Bliss decided that “ Evidently the original 
song for this passage was 

“Now when she lookes, she’s dreaming 
sent to Elysium ” 
and that “At some revival of the play, the 
present song, ‘Drop golden showers’ was 
substituted for it; but inadvertently the 
stage direction calling for the original 
song ‘Dreams’, was not changed.” 

The survival of a musical setting of 
“Drop golden showers” throws interesting 
light on this textual problem and renders 
Reed’s explanation, which was plausible 
enough on the evidence at his disposal, now 
quite untenable. The text in the musical 
MS is as follows’. 

Dropp drop goulden showrs gentle sleepe 
and all the Angells of the night 

which do vs in protection keepe 

make this Queene dreame of delight delight 
morpheus be kind a while and bee 
deaths now true image & bee 

deaths now true image for twill proue 

to her that sleepes heare thow art hee 

her grave is made i th bed of loue 

now when she lookes her lord should com 


shee’s dreaming sent to Eliseum 
her mariage night shee well may call 


cf. Reed, E.B. ed., Songs from the British 
Drama, (New Haven, 1925) pp. 128, 302. 

?Norman Ault printed the poem without the 
repeats as being from Christ Church MS. 87 (dated 
1624) in his Seventeenth Century Lyrics (London, 
1928, rev. 1950), pp. 18-19. There are scattered 
references to this MS. throughout that book but 
not one of them gives any kind of indication that 
it is a musical MS. Ault did not, of course, realise 
the implications of the variant text of the song as 
set to music. 
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noe wedding but a funerall 

her mariage night shee well may call 

no wedding but a funerall 

no wedding but a funerall a funerall 

It would seem on this evidence that 
“Drop golden showers” was indeed the 
original song since the stage direction lines 
which Reed and others have taken to indi- 
cate an earlier song are comprised within 
it. 

It is significant too that the Musical MS. 
is designated Bod. Lib. Ch.Ch. MS.87‘ for 
the play was originally performed by 
students at Christ Church, Oxford in 1618° 
at which college Goffe was a student him- 
self, taking his M.A. in 1615 and not leaving 
the University until 1623°. 

Since The Courageous Turke was first 
printed five years after Goffe’s death it is 
not surprising that the text should present 
non-authorial difficulties. An _ interesting 
variant in The Card of Courtship, 1653 
shows further corruption 

Drop golden showers; gentle sleep, 
And all the Angels of the night, 
Which do us in protection keep, 
Make the Bride dream of delight. 
Morpheus, be kind a little, and be 
Deaths true Image; for ’twill prove 
To this poor bride, that then th’art he: 
Her lord is absent from her love. 
Thus with sweet sweets can heaven mix gall: 

Come quickly, Bridegroom, or not at all.’ 

The title “ the bridegroom wanting at bed- 
/time ” suggests the more general appeal of 
a song removed from its dramatic context. 

The musical setting in simple Treble and 
Bass form is perfectly in keeping with the 
tragedy of the situation which it heightens. 
It is stately and solemn until the line “ now 
when she lookes her lord should com”, 
and then more gay at the thought of the 
bridegroom’s coming, but repeats the omi- 
nous “no wedding but a funerall” with 
greater insistency and increased solemnity. 
Thus apart from the significance of being 
able now to understand the text of the play 
better and to correct plausible but wrong 


‘The song occurs at ff. 3v + 4 in company with 
Robert Johnson’s Valentinian settings of “ Have 
you seene the white lilly grow” ff. 4v +5 from 
Jonson’s The Divell is an Asse 1616, and ‘‘ Care 
charming sleepe thou easer of all woes” ff. 5v + 6 
from Beaumont and Fletcher’s Valentinian 1614. " 

5 cf. Harbage, A., ‘“‘ Notes on Manuscript Plays, 
Times Literary Supplement, June 1936, p. 523. 

*cf, Fleay, F. G., Biographical Chronicle of the 
English Drama (London, 1891), 1.247. = 

Sig. E. 5v of the unique copy in the British 
Museum, E.1308 (2). 
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conjectures, we have the musical setting of 
a stage dirge which sustains the tragedy’s 
psychological atmosphere. 


JOHN P. CuTTs. 


SOME NOTES ON THE VOCABULARY 
OF JOHN MARSTON—V 


Grim-faced. (O.E.D. 1610.) 1598 Scourge 
of Villanie Ill, Sat. IX, 1. Grim-fac’t Re- 
proofe, sparkle with threatning eye! (Mar- 
ston also has Grim-cheeked: 1600 JDE. Ill, 
198. The glooming morne with shining 
Armes The silver Ensign of the grim 
cheekt night. O.E.D. cites this as its sole 
example.) 

Jig-a-jog. (O.E.D. c.sb. 1614.) 1603-4 DC. 
II, 136. I bid myselfe most hartily welcome 
to your merry nuptials and wanton Jigga- 
joggies. (Marston, however, is using the 
word in an indecent sense which is not 
recorded in O.E.D. and which Partridge, 
Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional 
English, does not record before c1900.) 

Juiceless. (O.E.D. b.fig. 1620.) 1599 AR. 
I, 89., Tush juicelesse graybeard. (N.B. 
O.E.D. gives Marston first example of Juice- 
less a. 1599 AR. I, 69. Snarling gusts nibble 
the juyceles leaves.) 

Jumbler. (O.E.D. sb. 1611.) 1603-4 DC. 
II, 135. You ha bin a great Jumbler. 

Knobby. (O.E.D. Only fig. ex. 1640.) 1603-4 
DC. Il, 100. A stiffe crooked knobby inflex- 
ible tyrannous creature he grows: 

Lacedemonian. (O.E.D. sb. 1870.) 1604 
Mal. I, 182. To banishe the Duches, that 
I might be rid of a cunning Lacedemonian. 

Laughed-at. (a. Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1604-6 Fawne II, 203. Thou art the ridicu- 
lous author of thine owne laught at mis- 
chiefe. 

Leg-ring. (A shackle or fetter for the leg. 
Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1604-6 Fawne. Il, 
175. Should one rayle And come to feare a 
vice, beware legge-ringes And the turnd key 
on thee. 

Lewd-living. (a. O.E.D. records no in- 
stance of Lewd- in comb.) 1598 Pigmalion, 
Sat. I, 117. For shame, for shame! lew’d- 
living Tubrio. 

Lime-twig. (Here, a person. Spy, informer, 
agent provocateur. Unrecorded in this sense 
in O.E.D.) 1604 Mal. 1,205. Go thou the 
Dukes lime-twigge. Ile make the Duke turne 
thee out of thine office. (O.E.D. Lime-twig 
2. A thief, records one example, c1600.) 
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Lisp. (O.E.D. 2. trans. fig. 1620.) 1598 
Pigmalion, Sat. Il. 1. I, that even now 
lisp’d like an amorist, Am turn’d into a 
snaphaunce Satyrist. 

Little-bodied. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1598 Scourge, Il, Sat. VI, 101. Hence, ye 
big-buzzing little-bodied gnats. 

Log-like. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1599 
AR. I, 82. Patience is slave to fooles: a 
chaine that’s fixt Onely to postes, and sense- 
lesse log-like dolts. (Marston’s use of Log, 
O.E.D. 1. b. fig., an inert or helpless person, 
AR. I, 127. is really the first ex. although 
O.E.D. cites it after Timon which it wrongly 
dates 1600.) 

Loose-legged. (Of women. Unchaste.) The 
only O.E.D. ex. Loose a. 10. d. is Marston’s: 
1598 Scourge Il, Sat. VI, 33. Here’s one 
must invocate some lose-leg’d dame, Some 
brothel drab. But Marston had already used 
the word in his earlier Satires, 1598 Pig- 
malion, Sat. Il, 117. Tis loose-legd Lais, 
that same common drab. 

Love-hating. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1598 
Pigmalion, 1. Pigmalion, whose hie love- 
hating minde Disdain’d to yeeld servile 
affection... 

Low-ebbed. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1600 
JDE. Ill, 198. A lowe ebd gallant. 

Mace. (O.E.D. 1. c. fig. 1601.) 1598 Pig- 
malion, Sat. Ill, 21. For some feare Least 
that some spirit with a tippet mace Should 
with a ghastly show affright his face. 

Magazine. (O.E.D. sb. 1. fig. 1599.) 1599 
Hist. Ill, 254. The Mathematicques are the 
strength of truth, A Magazine of all perfec- 
tion. The O.E.D.’s first fig. ex. is from 
Jonson’s Every Man Out, a play which was 
probably first performed in the same year 
as Hist. Marston’s inflated vocabulary is 
ridiculed throughout, and Chambers, Eliza- 
bethan Stage Ul, 362, detects a direct hit 
at Hist. in Act III. sc. i. Jonson is doubtless 
glancing at Marston’s earlier fig. use of the 
word when he writes: “ What more then 
heauenly pulchritude is this? What maga- 
zine, or treasurie of blisse?” (II. iii. 26-7); 
lines, moreover, which he puts into the 
mouth of Puntarvolo, a character “ resolu- 
ing (in despight of publike derision) to 
sticke to his owne particular fashion, phrase, 
and gesture.” (The Character of the Persons, 
Oxford Jonson, III. 423.) There have been 
many ingenious identifications of the 
characters of Every Man Out with person- 
alities of the day, but I do not think it has 
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been pointed out that Puntarvolo has several 
Marstonian traits. 

Mainstay. (O.E.D. 2. 1787.) 1604 Mal. I, 
205. For impudencie and faithlesnes are 
the mayne stayes to greatnesse. 

Male. (O.E.D. adj. 3. 21631.) 1598 Scourge 
I. Sat. III, 53. O now, ye male stewes, I 
can give pretence For your luxurious incon- 
tinence. 

Malice. (It is clear from the context that 
Marston here uses Malice for Malign. 
O.E.D. does not record the vb. in this 
sense.) 1603-4 DC. II, 129. Ile gage my life 
that strumpet out of craft And some close 
second end hath malist him. 

Malign. (The sense here seems to be be- 
tray, fail to live up to, fall short of. Un- 
recorded in O.E.D.) 1603-4 DC. II, 104. I 
doe malign my creation that I am subject 
to passion. (Significantly for a writer of 
satire, Marston often used the vb. malign 
in its various senses. O.E.D. cites him for 
the first ex. under +5 b. fig. 1600 JDE. III, 
200. But now no more, bright day maligns 
our love.) 

Malignance. (O.E.D.=Malignancy. 1641.) 
1603-4 DC. II, 132. The chollor of a Justice 
. . - Joynd with malignance of some hastie 


Jurors. Gustav Cross. 
(To be continued) 


‘ARDEN OF FEVERSHAM ’— 
AN EARLY REFERENCE 


cE may be useful to literary historians here 
to notice an early printed reference to 
the story of Arden of Feversham on Sig. 
L7 of perhaps the earliest of the nine 
editions of the ‘ Breviat Chronicle’ listed 
by the S. T. C. under entries 9968-9976 and 
published between about the years 1551 and 
1561. This edition (with the British Museum 
pressmark G. 5894) lacks a title-page, sup- 
plied in manuscript. Another edition of the 
book (with the British Museum pressmark 
G. 5893) gives on Sig. N3v an entry in 
wording identical with that here, a narrative 
of the event described marginally in both 
editions’ as ‘A fhamfull murther.’: 


This yeare on .S. Valentines / daye at 


1$.T.C. entry 9968 with bracket date ‘1551’ 
has the B.M. pressmark G. 5894 and entry 9969 
with bracketed date ‘1552’, the B.M. pressmark 
G. 5893; the only copies of these editions listed 
in the S.7.C. are in the British Museum. Both are 
printed in large black-letter type. 
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feuerfham in Kent was co- / mytted a 
fhamefull mourther for / one Arden a 
gentilman was by the / confente of hys 
wyfe mourthered / wherfore fhe was 
brent at Canter- / bury, and there was 
one hanged in / Chaynes for that 
mourther, and at / Feuerfham was ii. 
hanged in chay / nes, and a woman 
brente, and in / fmithfelde was hanged 
one Mof- / by and his fyfter for the 
fame mu[r-] / ther alfo. 
Popular interest in the crime was shown 
thus, in 1551 or 1552, whenever this edition 
of the ‘ Breviat Chronicle’ was printed, not 
long after the murder of Arden in February 
of 1550-1. This popular interest in the event 
was kept alive in later accounts as well (in 
Stow and Holinshed)’ until the account of 
the event in the play Arden of Feversham, 
entered on the Stationers’ Register on 
April 3, 1592, gave it a literary expression 


of lasting interest. Gyenn H. BLAYNEY. 


2See C. F. T. Brooke’s discussion of the play 
(pp. xiii-xvii, The Shakespeare Apocrypha, Oxford, 
impression of 1929). 


POEMS ON THE ‘SPANISH 
MARRIAGE’ OF PRINCE CHARLES 


THE ballad on Prince Charles’s courtship 

of the Infanta Maria recently published 
by Francis W. Steer in N & Q, cc. 153, is 
one of a considerable number of poems 
about that quixotic undertaking. Charles 
and Buckingham, it will be recalled, left 
England in February, 1623. Calling them- 
selves Jack and Tom Smith, they traversed 
France and early in March reached Madrid, 
where they were eventually joined by an 
elaborate train sent out from England to 
bring back the Infanta. After negotiations 
probably unprecedented in their cost, com- 
plexity, and futility, the English party 
sailed from Spain at the end of August and 
arrived back in England in October— 
without the Spanish lady. These high jinks 
called forth two kinds of journalistic 
verses: those which obeyed the royal order 
not to prejudge the outcome of the venture 
and those which disobeyed it. Mr. Steer’s 
lampoon is clearly of the latter kind. It, and 
the others resembling it, circulated in open 
disregard of the ban on free discussion, a 
ban which extended even to the prayers of 
the clergy (Thomas Birch, The Court and 
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Times of James the First, ed. R. F. Williams, 
1848, II, 381). ‘ 

Some of the poems written in compliance 
with the royal censorship were printed at 
the time, and some are still in manuscript, 
but all of them are of necessity vague and 
encomiastic. In them one observes poets 
going to fantastic lengths to say something 
while actually saying nothing. Sir John 
Beaumont’s four pieces (Poems, ed. A. B. 
Grosart, 1869, pp. 130-140) and the epi- 
grams of Sir John Pyne (Epigrammata 
religiosa, officiosa, iocosa, ¢. 1627, sig. F2¥) 
are typical of the conventional tributes paid 
to Charles’s jaunt. Beaumont’s cumbersome 
mythological machinery—as well as Spen- 
ser’s gorgeous seascapes in the fourth book 
of The Faerie Queene—are unhappily imi- 
tated in an unprinted poem ‘ On the Spanish 
Match’ which may be seen in Harvard MS. 
Eng. 686, p. 3, and in MS. Ashmole 47, fol. 
25v, where it is signed ‘T. M.’ It begins 
‘The day was turnd to starrlight and was 
runne’ and goes on to describe the plans 
of the deities on Parnassus to accompany 
the fleet bringing the Infanta from Spain, 
the fabulous events of that voyage, and the 
splendid ceremonies of the landing in 
England. After the Infanta had failed to 
appear, T. M. added a gloss, more ingenious 
than convincing, explaining that throughout 
he had been alluding to Prince Arthur and 
Catherine of Aragon. The poem is chiefly 
interesting as a document in the history of 
taste. It contains the same combination of 
unspontaneous gaiety and easy mythology 
that is found in such court masques as the 
one Hippolitus prescribes for the melancholy 
Duke in Shirley’s Love’s Cruelty, and it is 
closely analogous to such mythological 
paintings as Gerard van  Honthorst’s 
astonishing production at Hampton Court, 
which depicts Frederick and Elizabeth of 
Bohemia as Apollo and Diana, or the 
painting of Charles and the Infanta in a 
sea chariot which Sir Balthasar Gerbier 
proposed to execute for Buckingham. 

A second unpublished poem of equally 
copious unoriginality appears in MS. Eng. 
686, p. 15, ‘On the Princes going to 
Spayne ’, beginning ‘ ffrom Englands happy 
and vnequall state’ and signed ‘John 
Harvy’. Besides indicating an author of no 
talent, the poem suggests that Harvey was 
one who stood to profit from flattering 
Buckingham. Yet he was probably not a 
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courtier, for he shows his ignorance of court 
gossip when he assumes, in some lines ask- 
ing Neptune to grant them safe passage, that 
Charles and Buckingham had gone to Spain 
by sea. The poem was written, apparently, 
before the middle of April, when news 
of Charles’s safe arrival became generally 
known in England. The amateurish and 
conventional tone and the classical allusions 
suggest a student. Both universities had men 
named John Harvey in residence during this 
period, but Oxford seems more likely than 
Cambridge since much of the material in 
Eng. 686 is concerned with Oxford. And 
Oxford, reported John Chamberlain (Letters, 
ed. N. E. McClure, 1939, II, 495), fell * far 
short of Cambridge in playenge and preach- 
ing, yet they get before them in observance 
and blandishment ’. 

Forty-four Oxford verses in ‘praise in 
commendation ’ of Charles and Buckingham 
were published in June or July under a 
long Latin title beginning Votiva, sive ad 
serenissimum, potentissimumque lacobum. 
Falconer Madan (Oxford Books, 1912, 93) 
comments that in these poems ‘the match 
with the Infanta is seldom alluded to and 
only in guarded general terms’. Contrary 
to the usual practice in commemorative 
miscellanies, the poems in this volume are 
unsigned. Thus the poetasters of Oxford had 
the double protection of anonymity and a 
learned language. 

Equally evasive is an anonymous piece 
entitled ‘A Poeme made by Kinge James, 
vpon the voyage of his sonne Charles & 
Marquesse Buckingham, into Spayne. 
March: 1622’ and preserved in MS. 
Rawlinson Poet. 26, fol. 21. Despite its 
title, it was probably not written by James; 
Chamberlain (Letters, II, 484) says that it 
was ‘ only corrected and emended by him’. 
Two of its eight stanzas were quoted by 
Sir Charles Firth in a paper on ‘ The Ballad 
History of the Reign of James I’ (Trans- 
actions of the Royal Historical Society, 
Third Series, 1911, V, 51). The poem as a 
whole is as vague as the academic produc- 
tions described above, and it differs from 
them only in employing pastoral rather than 
mythological conventions. England is repre- 
sented as Arcadia, whose king mourns the 
absence of ‘Jack his sonne and Tom his 
man’. Sorrow for the absent pair is the 
theme, and nothing is said of the hopes and 
fears of the English people. 
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These hopes and fears were ridiculed in 
Bishop, then Dean, Richard Corbet’s verse- 
letter to Buckingham, beginning ‘I’ve read 
of islands floating and removed’. Though 
not published until Corbet’s posthumous 
Certain Elegant Poems appeared in 1647, it 
was, according to the Calendar of State 
Papers Domestic . . . 1623-1625 (1859, p. 1), 
in circulation as early as 1 July 1623, when 
Matthew Nicholas sent a copy of it to 
Edward Nicholas. Though Corbet does not 
treat religion, the central issue of the match, 
his poem, unlike those so far considered, is 
not at all vague. Except for some fulsome 
but quite conventional flattery of Bucking- 
ham, it is an urbane satire on the popular 
fears: that Charles and his people were 
starving in Spain, that they were close 
prisoners of the Spanish, that they were 
gambling away large sums, and so on. 

Corbet’s effort to ridicule these bugbears 
out of existence was unsuccessful. The 
number of satirical pieces which survive 
shows that the fear of Spain was stronger 
in England than the fear of the royal dis- 
pleasure. Spain still connoted the Armada 
and the Inquisition to the average English- 
man, who was quite unconcerned about 
James’s grandiose schemes for establishing 
peace in Christendom. James and Charles 
themselves, however, were not satirized, but 
were represented as misled by a pro-Spanish 
element at court. The traditional hispano- 
phobia was extended to include Bucking- 
ham, Morley, Rutland, Porter, and the 
others in the Prince’s entourage at Madrid, 
all of whom were depicted as little better 
than kidnappers. The following list contains 
all the satirical pieces on the Spanish mar- 
riage I have come across; it undoubtedly 
can be extended. 

1. In Hispaniam nuptias Anglicani Regis 
renuente. An epigrammatic quatrain begin- 
ning ‘ Spain would no Match wth England ’. 
It threatens Spain with ‘Pouder & Bullets’ 
because she ‘scornd to yeeld’ to ‘ Match’. 
{ have seen two versions: one in W. C. 
Hazlitt and Henry Huth’s /nedited Poetical 
Miscellanies (1870, sig. S6V) and one in 
Harvard MS. Eng. 699, fol. 26. The latter 
is dated ‘Nov:12:1620’. This early date 
might seem an error were it not known from 
S. R. Gardiner’s Prince Charles and the 
Spanish Marriage (1869, I, 22) that highly 
secret negotiations for the match were 
begun as early as 1612. The Spanish then 
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were cool, but eight years later they were 
more favorably disposed because they feared 
English interference in behalf of the em- 
battled Bohemian Protestants. The epigram 
probably refers to Gondomar’s return to 


England in 1620. 


2. According to Anthony Wood’s History 
of the Antiquities of the University of 
Oxford (ed. John Gutch, 1796, II, 340-341), 
Richard Randes of Trinity was forced to 
make a recantation of some Latin verses he 
had written against Spain, Gondomar, and 
the Infanta in 1621. I have not been able to 
find a copy of this poem. 

3. An untitled lampoon beginning ‘ Our 
Eagle is flowne to a place yet vnknown’. 
Percy Simpson, writing in the Bodleian 
Quarterly Record, V (1929), 336, mentions 
that two copies in the handwriting of 
Henry King are preserved in MS. Rawlin- 
son D 398, fols. 188, 229. King is surely 
not the author. A copy in MS. Rawlinson 
Poet. 160, fol. 167v, is headed by the name 
of the tune: ‘Whoope doe me no harme 
good man’. The entire poem of fifty-two 
lines has not, so far as I can discover, been 
printed, though J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps 
reproduced a version of lines 5-12 in his 
notes to The Autobiography and Correspon- 
dence of Sir Simonds D’Ewes (1845, I, 233- 
234) from a source vaguely designated as 
‘Satirical Ballad, Harl. MS.’. In his ‘ Ballad 
History’ cited above, Firth quoted (p. 50) 
four lines (1-2, 7-8) as proof that ‘At first 
great expectations were built on the Prince’s 
journey ’. Firth failed to catch the irony in 
the ballad. To be sure, it does gloat over 
the great accession of wealth to the country 
which the Infanta’s dowry will bring, but it 
gloats in a satirical manner. Soon, it says, 
the prosperity of the City will make every 
merchant there a cuckold, every clergyman 
will hold three benefices and drink like a 
Dutchman, a Roman chapel with a floor of 
gold will be built for the Infanta, and so 
on. Nor would a serious poem be set to this 
particular tune, which was used for bawdy 
ballads like the one in Autolycus’ pack 
(William Chappell, Popular Music of the 
Olden Time, 1855, I, 208). 

4. On the Spanish Match. This ballad, 
beginning ‘All the newes that’s stirring 
now’, is the one printed by Mr. Steer, 
whose copy is defective here and there. 
The wording of the poem varies greatly 
from copy to copy. Firth (pp. 51-52) repro- 
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duced three of its less scabrous passages 
(lines 1-4, 18-24, 41-48) from MS. Rawlin- 
son Poet. 160, fol. 77, and noted that the 
piece also occurs in MS. Tanner 306, fol. 
258, where, like Mr. Steer’s copy, it has a 
refrain. A variant without the refrain is 
found in Harvard MS. Eng. 686, pp. 14-15, 
and a ballad which I have not seen but 
which is referred to by Hyder E. Rollins in 
a note to The Pepys Ballads (1929, I, 180) 
is perhaps still another variant. The number 
of copies testifies to its popularity. It can 
be dated from the reference to the ‘ navy’. 
On 19 April Chamberlain (Letters, II, 491) 
described the elaborate preparations then 
being made for a fleet to fetch Charles and 
the Infanta, and in subsequent letters (II, 
499, 503, 505) he reported the successive 
postponements of the sailing date. Gardiner 
(II, 309) records that it sailed on 24 July. 
The ballad is interesting not because it 
corroborates the minutiae of history as 
related by Gardiner and others, but because 
it reflects popular antagonism to the match 
and to those who were promoting it, 
whether English or Spanish. During his two 
embassies to England Gondomar came to 
be regarded as the devil incarnate. Various 
accidents occurred to increase the hostility 
towards him. In 1618, for instance, a hit- 
and-run rider in his train almost killed a 
child in Chancery Lane, and in 1621 three 
apprentices were cruelly whipped for having 
jeered at him in his litter (Birch, II, 81-82, 
247-248). Consequently the English were 
delighted by his fistula in ano—the ‘sore 
breech’ of the ballad. Middleton has his 
Fat Bishop in A Game at Chesse (II.ii) refer 
to him as ‘the Fistula of Europe’, and 
Jonson’s Lick-Finger in The Staple of 
Newes (III.ii) gives an indelicate account 
of the origin of the affliction. Gondomar’s 
‘chair of ease’ may be seen portrayed on 
the title page of Thomas Scott’s The Second 
Part of Vox Populi (1624). With Gondomar 
were lumped, in the words of the ballad, the 
*false-hearted Englishmen who wrought for 
Spain ’, that is, the high officers of the bridal 
fleet. The private lives of these men were 
apparently as suspect as their religion and 
politics. Chamberlain, who loved gossip but 
was by no means radical politically, dis- 
missed them contemptuously in one letter 
(II, 491) as ‘ all of the same stampe’ and in 
another (II, 302) reported a scandalous 
incident involving the vice-admiral, Lord 
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Morley, and a certain Lady Ross, who is 
perhaps to be taken as the ‘ whore’ men- 
tioned in the ballad. At any rate, the ballad 
numbered five below refers to Lady Ross in 
a smutty passage. 

One other line in the ballad deserves com- 
ment because it reveals a traditional belief 
which increased the English fear for the 
safety of the Prince: ‘Charles Can gett no 
victailes / sufficient for his Trayne’. That 
the English in Spain were starving seems to 
have been a foregone conclusion in the 
popular mind. Though there seems to be no 
evidence for it, and indeed such official 
reports as those reprinted by John Nichols 
in his Progresses . . . of King James I 
(1828, IV, 818-830, 856-871) described 
princely and royal entertainments, the 
notion occurs in several of the satirical 
productions, and Corbet thought it of 
enough moment to ridicule it at length in 
his epistolary poem. It arose from the 
almost proverbial belief that Spain was a 
land of hunger. Allusions to the meagerness 
of Spanish diet abound: in Donne’s epi- 
gram ‘The Lier’, in the duet sung by 
Pilcher and Doyt in Middleton’s Blurt 
Master-Constable (L.ii), in John Barclay’s 
Icon animorum (trans. Thomas May, 1631, 
p. 229), and in a great many other places. 
The fact that Charles and Buckingham set 
out for Catholic parts during Lent may have 
increased the general solicitude for their 
diet. 

5. A Song. Beginning ‘The Scottishmen 
be beggars yet’, this scurrilous ballad in 
MS. Rawlinson Poet. 160, fol. 179, consists 
of eighteen doggerel quatrains on the evils 
of the times, especially the prodigious waste. 
A passage beginning ‘When Charles hath 
gotten the Spanish girl’ appears in MS. 
Ashmole 36-37, fol. 108. Many of the allu- 
sions are obscure, and the Spanish match is 
only one of the objects of satire. The ninth 
stanza is quotable for its mention of Jonson: 

When the Banquetting house is finish’d quite 
Then Jones Sir Inigo we will call 

And Poet Ben: fine masques shall write 
But god knowes who shall pay for all. 

6. The Reply [to Corbet]. Extant copies 
of this anonymous answer to Corbet’s verse- 
letter to Buckingham, beginning ‘ False on 
his Deanery, false, nay more Ile lay’, 
include those in MS. Ashmole 36-37, fol. 
155, from which two lines were reprinted in 
Gilchrist’s edition of Corbet (1807, p. xxv); 
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in Harvard MS. Eng. 686, p. 12; and in 
MS. Additional 21433, from which portions 
were quoted by J. E. V. Crofts in a 
biographical essay on Corbet in the English 
Association’s Essays and Studies, X (1924), 
68, 82. Chamberlain (Letters, Il, 517) sent 
a copy on 11 October 1623 to Sir Dudley 
Carleton with a sarcastic remark about 
Corbet’s ‘ flattering verses sent into Spaine’. 
At the time of this writing, the complete 
poem has not been published. It makes an 
Oblique attack on Corbet. By asserting that 
a dignitary of the church could not have 
fathered the verse-letter to Buckingham, it 
implies that the supporters of Buckingham 
and the match were traitors to England. 
Lack of space forbids discussion of the 
ballads celebrating the return of Charles, all 
of which are anti-Spanish in sentiment. 
One seeks in vain for the names of the poets 
who wrote against the match, but their 
works survive as testimony of the ineffec- 
tiveness of the royal order forbidding com- 
ment and as illustrations of the truth in 
John Selden’s famous pronouncement (Table 
Talk, ed. Sir Frederick Pollock, 1927, p. 72) 
that ‘More solid things doe not shew the 
Complexion of the times so well as Ballads 


and libells ’. C. F. Man. 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


MARVELL’S “ BERGAMOT ” 


ANDREW MARVELL’S picture in his 
Horatian Ode (1650) of Cromwell’s life 
before the Civil Wars suggests that Crom- 
well spent his time then in a private garden 
retreat, busying himself in the main with 
the cultivation of Bergamot pears. Some 
years later, in the First Anniversary (1655), 
Marvell describes this same period of Crom- 
well’s career as one of idyllic simplicity: 
For all delight of Life thou then didst lose, 
When to Command, thou didst thy self 
Depose; 
Resigning up thy Privacy so dear, 
To turn the headstrong Peoples Charioteer ; 


7 For, neither didst thou from the first apply 
Thy sober Spirit unto things too High, 
But in thine own Fields exercisedst Tes, 
An healthful Mind within a Body Se 
(11.221-24; 229-32) 
Yet the Bergamot scene in the Qde is lead- 
ing up to Marvell’s story about Cromwell 
contriving the King’s flight from Hampton. 
In this context, I believe, the earlier passage 
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of the Ode takes on a very different meaning 
from that of the later one of the First 
Anniversary. 
In the Ode, Marvell speaks of Cromwell’s 
. . . private Gardens, where 
He liv’d reserved and austere. 
(11.29-30) 

But the two lines which come right after 
these seem designed to give us a startling 
surprise : 

As if his highest plot 

To plant the Bergamot. 

(11.31-32) 

These words about plotting and planting 
may seem to say that Cromwell lived “As 
if” his highest ambition were to propagate 
his pears. However, they really say that he 
acted “As if” he were ‘ plotting’ to become 
king, —a meaning which would be seen in 
the 17th century. 

The pear was a favorite with kings. 
Charlemagne had cultivated it; and by 1650 
Louis XIV’s pear orchard may have begun 
to acquire its fame. Some species had regal 
names: the ‘ King’s Pear,’ the ‘ Pear Royall,’ 
and the ‘Soveraigne Pear.” Significantly, 
there were mature trees of the Bergamot at 
Hampton, whence Charles fled, planted 
against a wall which Queen Elizabeth may 
have had built.* Moreover, the very name 
‘Bergamot’ derives from the Turkish ‘ beg 
armudi’ which means ‘ prince’s pear.” It is 
possible that Marvell knew this etymology; 
but it is more likely that he had in mind 
a passage in John Bodaeus’ commentary on 
Theophrastus’ Historia Plantarum which 
appeared in 1644. Bodaeus remarks that the 
name of this pear may come from the 
Italian town Bergamo; yet he notes that 
the ancients designated it ‘the pear of 
kings’ because of its exceptional flavor.’ 

Marvell’s idyllic picture in the First 
Anniversary is more complimentary than 

1C. H. Firth (Oliver Cromwell, London, 1953, 
pp. 4-5) relates the fiction that Cromwell “ had 
acted the part of a king in a play in his school 
days, placing the crown himself upon his head, and 
adding ‘ majestical mighty words’ of his own to 
the poet’s verses.” 

7U. P. Hedrick, The Pears of New York, 
Albany, 1921, p. 34. 

3 Tbid., p. 374. 

** Bergamot,’ O.E.D. : 

5Theophrasti Eresii de Historia Plantarum, 
Amstelodami, 1644, p. 396: ‘* Regium pyru,.. . 
vel bergemotten & Bergamo, Italiae oppido . . 
sapore praestantissimo, succi pleno. Merito ergo 
+d ~— regium nomen accepit.” See André 

roy, 


ictionnaire de Pomologie, Paris, 1867, 


vol. I, pp. 224-25. 
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biographical. During the 1630's, when the 
King refused to summon Parliament, Crom- 
well was active in the problems of his own 
community, and when he entered the Long 
Parliament he had much experience and 
proven ability. The historian Abbott con- 
cludes that by 1640 Cromwell was not “ the 
unknown and obscure figure he has some- 
times been painted.’*.The lines about the 
Bergamot suggest this historical Cromwell. 
They do not, however, say that he aimed 
to be king, but only that he acted “As if” 
he did. Marvell is artfully preparing us for 
the section shortly to follow in which he 
makes out that Cromwell designed the 
King’s flight from Hampton. In later lines, 
Marvell surprises us again by picturing this 
man whose ambition had seemed to be the 
crown aS now serving his government like 
an obedient falcon. 
WILLIAM R. ORWEN. 


*Wilbur C. Abbott, The Writings and Speeches 
of Oliver Cromwell, Cambridge, 1937, vol. I, p. 110. 


AN EARLY ELEVATION OF HERRICK 


AT in 1625 Herrick was highly 

regarded as a poet is shown by a refer- 
ence to him then in The Muses Dirge, 
consecrated to the Remembrance of the 
High and Mightie Monarch, James, by 
Richard James. James links Herrick with 
a two most celebrated poets of the day, 
thus: 

Some Johnson, Drayton, or some Herick would 

Before this time have character’d the Mould 

Of his perfections; and in living Lines, 

Have made them knowne before these mourn- 

ing times. 

Although the poems of James were col- 
lected by A. B. Grosart in 1880 and The 
Jonson Allusion-Book of 1922 takes cogniz- 
ance of these lines, the significant mention 
of Herrick appears to have been overlooked 
by students of his life and writings. 


R. G. Howarrtu. 


HERRICK’S EPITAPH ON HIS NIECE 
ELIZABETH 


AMONG the monuments in St. Margaret’s 

Church, Westminster, listed in the 1633 
continuation of John Stow’s Survey of 
London’ is “a Table”, on the wall in the 
middle of the north aisle, inscribed with an 
epitaph “Jn memory of the late deceased 
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Virgin, Mistris Elizabeth Hereicke”. The 
verses are given, as engraved on the tablet, 
thus: 
Sweet Virgin, 
that I doe not set 
Thy Grave-verse up 
in mournfull Jet 
Or dapl’d Marble, 
let thy shade 
Not wrathfull seeme, 
or fright the maid, 
Who hither at her 
weeping houres, 
Shall come to strew 
thy earth with flowres: 
No, know blest soule, 
when there’s not one 
Remainder left 
of brasse or stone, 
Thy living Epitaph 
shall 
Though lost on them 
yet found in me: 
Deare, in thy bed 
of Roses then, 
Till this world shall 
dissolve (as men) 
Sleepe, while we hide thee 
from the light, 
Drawing thy Curtains round— 
Good night.? 
The poem appeared in Hesperides, 1648, 
revised (to its improvement) and printed in 
couplets, as “ Upon his kinswoman Mistris 
Elizabeth Herrick ”.’ The alterations, apart 
from punctuation, are: line 3 “ The pillars 
up of weeping Jet”, 1. 5 “Or mournfull 
Marble;” 1. 10 “wonted howers”, 1. 13 
“(Blest Maide)”. 

This “late deceased Virgin” is obviously 
not the same as Herrick’s widowed sister- 
in-law Elizabeth, who, after her death and 
burial at Dean Prior in 1647, was farewelled 
in the verses beginning “ First, for Effusions 
due unto the dead ”,‘ but was her daughter. 
By John Nichols’, Herrick’s “ kinswoman 
Mistris Elizabeth Herrick” was identified 
as his niece, but Nichols mistakenly gave 
her father as Nicholas. The Memorials of 
St. Margaret's Church, Westminster, Com- 
prising the Parish Registers 1539-1660 and 
The Churchwardens’ Accounts 1460-1603* 
establishes that this Elizabeth was the child 
of the poet’s brother William and his wife 
Elizabeth. She was baptized on 31 March 


Signature Yyy6. 


s a Zzz2v. 
* The Poetical Works of Robert Herrick, edited 
by F. W. Moorman, page 145. 

* Moorman, p. 23. 

5 The History and Antiquities of the County of 
Leicester, Volume II, Part II, 1798, B 631. 
“ee by Arthur Meredyth Burke, F.S.A., 
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1619 and was buried in St. Margaret’s on 
26 May 1630, being therefore aged 11 at 
the time of death. William died and was 
buried in St. Margaret’s on 8 November of 
the same year: his valediction is Herrick’s 
“To his dying Brother, Master William 
Herrick ” in Hesperides.’ 

Doubtless the epitaph on Elizabeth and 
the erection of the tablet bearing it belong 
before the latter date. If so, was Herrick 
still in London? Though presented to the 
incumbency of Dean Prior on 30 September 
1629, he may not have proceeded thither 
until the following summer. In all prob- 
ability he had been living with his brother 
and family in “ my Beloved Westminster”.* 
At any rate the ultimate year is 1633, when 
the verses appeared in Stow. 

Herrick had vowed to Elizabeth that 

when there’s not one 
Remainder left 
of brass or stone, 
Thy living Epitaph 
shall be 
Though lost on them 
yet found in me. 
This promise he fulfilled by including the 
poem in Hesperides. The tablet in the 
church was last noted in 1891 by Henry 
Wheatley, as author of London Past and 
Present® (though Wheatley may have read 
about it in Stow). Augustus Hare, in his 
Walks in London, 1878'°, records that a 
““monument, with quaint verses, com- 
memorates the late deceased virgin, Mistris 
Elizabeth Hereicke ”. Subsequently a num- 
ber of “restorations” of the church took 
place, and before a German fire-bomb 
damaged the north wall the tablet was gone. 
Somehow it got to America, whence it has 
lately been returned to its rightful place.’' 

The rediscovery of the epitaph in Stow 
adds one more to the list of poems by 
Herrick published (though not with his con- 
sent) before Hesperides, 1648.'? 


R. G. Howarru. 


™ Moorman, p. 73. 

%“* His teares to Thamasis ” > agen. pp. 315-6. 

* Vol. II, p. 468. °° Vol. Il. p 

™ See ‘A _iertick epitaph in rs TL. S., 13 May, 
1955, p. 253 

7 was kindly assisted in my enquiries, during 
1951, by the Rector of St. Margaret’s, the Rev. 


Charles Smyth, who also gave me some useful 
references to sources in which detail of the tablet 
and its fate might conceivably be found. He has 
now announced the recovery (see above) and printed 
a text of the epitaph which nearly corresponds to 
mine from Stow. 
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PROBABILITY IN RESTORATION 
DRAMA 


(Continued from page 239) 


RESTORATION tragic poets had an addi- 
tional license to depict “ admirable” 
characters, for tragedy was the traditional 
setting of kings, queens, and others of high 
estate. In poetry, Rymer pointed out in 
Tragedies of the Last Age, kings are always 
presumed to be heroes; and Restoration 
tragedy, particularly that from 1660 to the 
Popish plot, was often employed to assert 
the doctrine of the divine right of kings.” 
By extension of this doctrine Settle’s The 
Conquest of China by the Tartars (1676) 
represents kings as moving in some god- 
like sphere in which human weakness is 
unknown: “ He is a Monarch, and his mind 
can’t shake. / Fears the Convulsion of 
Ignoble Souls, / Whose aw’d pow’r some 
Superior force controles / But he that’s 
absolute, and depends on none, / Is above 
Terrour. .. .” (Act II, p. 13). With such 
a high-flown conception of the royal estate, 
Restoration tragic poets had a license to 
employ improbable characterization in their 
portrayal of kings; and this, abating Sir 
Robert Howard’s The Duke of Lerma,” 
Edward Howard’s The Change of Crowns,” 
and some others, they seem to have used. 
After the Popish plot there appeared, in 
certain plays of both Whigs and Tories, 
some satirizing of persons whose rank in 
society would in normal times have ren- 
dered them immune to the satiric lash. 
Shaftesbury, for example, was satirized as 
Sir Timothy Treat-all in Mrs. Behn’s The 
City-Heiress, as Ismael in Southerne’s The 
Loyal Brother, and as Antonio in Otway’s 
Venice Preserv’d.” James himself was satir- 
ized under disguised names in a number of 
plays; in a farce entitled The Royal Flight 
he appeared in propria persona with his 
Irish leaders. But after these and possibly 
other exceptions have been duly noted, one 
may say that Restoration tragedy as a 


Frances Barbour, “ The Unconventional Heroic 
Plays of Nathaniel Lee,” — of Texas 
Studies in English (1940), p 

” The Diary of pho _ M.A., F.R.S., 
ed. B. Wheatley (London, 1923), VII, 3305331 
(Feb. 20, 1667/8). 

Cf. ibid., VI, 273-274 (April 15-16, 1667). 
Miss Barbour (pp. 109-116) holds that Lee’s 
tragedies antedating the Popish plot are frequently 
critical of the doctrine of divine right. 

2? Whiting, pp. 40-41 
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whole, despite occasional Whiggish coloring, 
breathes respect to the majesty and dignity 
of kings; and it exhibits a disinclination to 
reduce even bad kings to the level of psy- 
chological probability required by satiric 
comedy in the characterization of ordinary 
persons. The fact that almost no Restoration 
tragedy pretended to deal with current his- 
tory, whatever the practice may have been 
added the aura of remoteness, both of time 
and space, to the lustre of rank. 

Satiric comedy, having been “ bred low,” 
had by definition nothing whatever to do 
with royalty and peerage: “the Vices and 
Follies in Courts . . . [said Shadwell] are 
too tender to be touch’d.” Restoration 
comedy, often sufficiently satirical, exhibits 
practically no ridiculous kings or peers, and 
is almost completely free from slurring allu- 
sion to royalty and peerage. An exception 
is Lord Foppington in Vanbrugh’s The 
Relapse, but Foppington has recently pur- 
chased his peerage. Another exception is 
Prince Frederick in Mrs. Behn’s The 
Amorous Prince. Though Frederick is not 
precisely what moralists would deem a good 
prince, he is treated with utmost respect, 
and the parts of the play in which he 
appears are written with the elevation of 
tragedy. Another exception is Neander, a 
vain and lustful lord in Fountain’s The 
Rewards of Vertue, styled “comedy” on 
the title-page, though Shadwell properly 
labelled it “ tragicomedy.” But Neander is a 
somewhat melodramatic villain rather than 
a despicable ass. Lord Drybone, however, 
in Crowne’s The Country Wit engages ridi- 
cule throughout this play by combining 
impotence and jealousy of his “ rambling ” 
mistress, Betty Frisque. Drybone is, I 
believe, the solitary exception to the rule 
that royalty and peerage escape satire in 
Restoration comedy. 

The upper social limit of the sphere of 
ridicule in Restoration comedy was the rank 
of knighthood. The eyes of the Restoration 
audience could and did behold these Eng- 
lish knights in comedy, quite unlike the 
kings and nobles in tragedy, without any 
poetic dazzlement. When Sir Courtly Nice, 
in Crowne’s comedy of this name, remarks 
that comedy is so abusive to quality (Act 
V), the bulk of Restoration comedy might 
be adduced as substance for observation. 
Incidentally, Cromwell’s pretensions to the 
right to dub seem to have tarnished the 
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whole order: thus Sir Nicholas Cully in 
The Comical Revenge is described as “ one 
whom Oliver . . . had dishonour’d with 
Knighthood ” (Act I, Sc. 2). 

Yet another license to elevate kings, 
queens, and nobles above the sphere of 
probability was available to Restoration 
tragic poets in the form of rich costumes. 
Much attention was given to costuming at 
this time: Richard Flecknoe, in his Short 
Discourse of the English Stage (1664), said: 
“Now, for the difference betwixt our 
Theaters and those of former times, they 
were but plain and simple, with no other 
Scenes, nor Decorations of the Stage, but 
onely Tapestry, and the Stage strew’d with 
Rushes, (with their Habits accordingly) 
whereas ours now for cost and ornament 
are arriv’d to the heighth of Magnificence.” 
In the costuming of Restoration tragedy 
there seems to have been some attempt at 
historical exactitude,” but in general the 
actors depended upon suggestion, upon 
“ traditional” costuming, rather than scru- 
pulous fidelity to the garb of ancient 
Greece, Rome, the Orient, and other coun- 
tries, including England before the age of 
ruffs and farthingales.” For the production 
of Orrery’s The History of Henry the Fifth 
in August, 1664, at the Duke’s Theatre, the 
coronation suits, says Downes, of Charles, 
his brother James, and Lord Oxford were 
used.” The same costumes were used in 
producing Davenant’s Love and Honour, 
set in Sicily.* Thus runs a 1703 description 
of the tragic hero, whose costume seems 
“traditional”: ‘Above the rest, the Prince 
with mighty Stalks, / Magnificent in Purple 
Buskins walks: / The Royal Robes his 
Haughty Shoulders grace, / Profuse of 
Spangles and of Copper-Lace.”” Addison, 
writing in ridicule of “mechanical” 
methods employed to “ raise and aggrandize 
the persons of a tragedy,” satirized among 
other things the hero’s “ forest of feathers ” 
(said by Davies, for what his opinion is 


71 Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Restoration 
~~ 1660-1700, "3rd ed. (Cambridge, 1940), 
p. 49; Montague Summers, The Restoration 
Theatre (London, 1934), p. 259. 

72 Summers, pp. 254, 259. 

73 John Downes, Roscius Anglicanus (1708), ed. 
wy Summers (London, 1927), pp. 27-28. 

id. 

*% Cited by ag (p. 277) from The Play- 
House: A Satyr. By T. G. Gent., Poems on Affairs 
of State (1703), ond ed. (1716), Il, 376. 

** The Spectator, No. 42 (April 18, 1711). 
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worth, to have been adopted at the Restora- 
tion and continued until Garrick’s time).” 
Addison also ridiculed the presence in 
tragedy of a page whose function was to 
care for the train depending from the 
heroine’s gown, spreading it to advantage 
at times and protecting it against ruffling 
at other times.” Whether this custom pre- 
vailed from the early years of the Restora- 
tion is matter for conjecture. There is no 
doubt that during the Restoration a con- 
siderable number of persons on stage was 
thought to embellish tragedy, and at least 
two poets defended their departure from 
this custom.” These supernumeraries were, 
Addison suggests, ordinarily scene-shifters, 
candle-snuffers, and porters. 

These mechanical methods of the “ well- 
dressed” tragedy, Addison declared, were 
designed to heighten the heroes and hero- 
ines. Rich costuming, whether traditional or 
historical, served the same purpose. Conse- 
quently, one is warranted in assuming that 
ornate and even bizarre costumes had for 
the Restoration audience a “ poetic value” 
entitling an actor or actress wearing such 
a costume to speak and act in an exalted 
manner befitting his or her sartorial splen- 
dor. Some lines for the prologue to the 
anonymous tragedy called Piso’s Con- 
spiracy (1676) lend color to this assumption: 
“ Expect grave Strut, big Looks, and thund’- 
ring Speeches, / From Hero, made up by 
the Force of Breeches. / Aye, and a good 
Shift too: For, under the Rose, / Whil’st 
we look big by Vertue of Our Cloaths, / 
And, Hero like, talk what We cannot do, 
/We’re much such Blusterers as some of 
You.” The dress and accoutrements of the 
tragic hero and heroine, together with far- 
away scenes, blank verse or heroic coup- 
lets, and exalted rank, sanctioned the 
improbability of their characterization. 
Dressed for tragedy, the hero and heroine 
could rant about romantic ideals such as 
love and honor, eternal constancy, and 
martyrdom for love—ideals that tragedy 
associated with former ages and distant 
lands.” In satiric comedy, however, where 


Thomas Davies, Dramatic Miscellanies (Lon- 
don, 1785), III, 97. 

8 Addison, loc. cit. 

* Charles Gildon, preface to Phaeton (1698); 
ne Filmer, preface to The Unnatural Brother 

*Cf. Elkanah Settle, epilogue to Love and 
Revenge (1675); Thomas Durfey, prologue to The 
Comical History of Don Quixote, Part I (1694). 
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the costuming seems to have been scrupu- 
lously accurate, actors and action were 
expected to be psychologically and historic- 
ally probable. Sentimental comedy, curi- 
ously, blended the psychologically improb- 
able characterization of Restoration tragedy 
with the realistic fagade of satiric comedy. 


Davip S. BERKELEY. 


THE HEPBURN “TATLER”, 
EDINBURGH, 1711 


HE Hepburn Tatler, an important pro- 

duction of the early Scottish periodical 
press, has been the subject of considerable 
misunderstanding. Two runs of this periodi- 
cal are extant: one, with half of its numbers 
missing, in the Aitken Collection at the 
University of Texas, and the other, donated 
complete by its author, in the Library of 
the University of Edinburgh. Unfortunately, 
the incomplete run at Texas has been a 
source for all the bibliographical entries 
regarding this paper except for the entry 
in the Catalogue of the Printed Books in 
the Library of the University of Edinburgh, 
which lists “ The Tatler . . . By Donald 
MacStaff of the North. 40 nos. 2° Edin., 
1711.” 

The cataloguing errors which have arisen 
from the incomplete run at Texas have 
been caused not so much by the fact that 
the run is broken (it contains Nos. 4-21, 
23, and 24) as by a manuscript note at the 
top of No. 24 recto which states, “ Of this 
paper there were only 6 more numbers it 
ended with No. 30 [sic].” There is no 
explanation for this note; but it is in- 
accurate, and it has misled such standard 
references as The Cambridge Bibliography 
of English Literature, the Dictionary of 
National Biography (in its article on Robert 
Hepburn, author of this periodical), and 
the Crane and Kaye Census of British 
Newspapers and Periodicals. 

Because this periodical was somewhat 
erratic in publication during its very early 
numbers, its publication data are somewhat 
complex. The complete record of its publi- 
cation is as follows: The first number 
appeared on Saturday, January 13, 1711, 
and carried a notice that the paper was 
“To be published Weekly.” In the second 
number, which appeared on Thursday, 
January 18, rather than Saturday one week 
after the appearance of No. 1, the notice 
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of weekly publication was omitted. Number 
3 appeared on Saturday, January 20, and 
No. 4 appeared not the following Thursday 
but the following Wednesday, January 24, 
and carried the notice that “This paper 
is to be publish’d every Wednesday and 
Saturday.” This Wednesday and Saturday 
schedule of publication was followed 
throughout the balance of the run, and 
No. 40, the final number, appeared on May 
30, 1711. 

There can be no doubt that No. 40 was 
the final number of the run. In it, the author 
gives his reasons for terminating his publi- 
cation, and signs this paper “The gentle 
Reader's most obedient, and most humble 
Servant, ROBERT HEPBURN.” The entire 
publication, using Donald MacStaff of the 
North as an eidolon, was written in close 
and avowed imitation of Richard Steele’s 
Tatler, which had ceased publication in 
London on January 2, 1711. 


R. B. Wuite, Jr. 
State College, 
North Carolina. 


THE OED DEFINITION OF “ FLAIL ”” 


MONG illustrations of the word flail 
the OED refers to the following pas- 
sage in Phineas Fletcher’s The Purple 
Island : 
But she redoubling strokes as thick as hail, 
Drove farre their flying troops, & thresht with 
iron flail.” 

In this passage flail supposedly denotes 
a “ military weapon resembling a threshing- 
flail in construction, but usually of iron or 
strengthened with iron, and often having 
the striking part armed with spikes.” In 
the quotation cited, however, the word 
seems to be employed not literally, but 
metaphorically. Consequently it does not 
constitute a reliable example of this defini- 
tion. 

In Canto X the “maiden Knight” 
Parthenia (the symbol of “‘ Chastitie in the 
single” state) was introduced as “all in 
steel, and gilded arms,” but of her weapons 
only her lance was described.’ In Canto XI 
she slays Porneios‘ and unhorses his 

*Giles and Phineas Fletcher, Poetical Works, ed. 
Frederick §. Boas. Vol. II (Cambridge, 1909), 
p. 145. Canto XI, stanza 24. 

* Vide OED under flail. 


*Canto X, stanza 27. 
*Canto XI, stanza 20. 
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brother Aselges’ with the same _ spear. 
Thereupon she routs the “ flying troops,” 
who dare not contend with her in single 
combat.’ This is the only mention of her 
“iron flail” in the poem, and it seems 
unlikely that Fletcher would introduce so 
unconventional a weapon in so casual a 
manner. As a figurative description of the 
regularity and quantity of the strokes that 
fell as “thick as hail,” the “ flail” might 
well be her lance or, conceivably, a sword. 


JOHN M. STEADMAN. 


®*Canto XI, stanza 23. 
*Canto XI, stanza 24. 


WILLIAM LORD BOTELER OF 
BRANTFIELD 


ILLIAM Lord Boteler of Brantfield is 
said, by the Complete Peerage, to 
have died in 1647 (vol. II, 229). In the 
Seventh Report of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission (p. 149), however, there 
is the entry of an affidavit of 1661 to the 
effect that rents owing him are still being 
paid to his guardian, Lord Howard of 
Escrick, and he is also spoken of, in July 
1661, as still living (Lords Journals, XI, 
308). He is included in a list of peers in 
1660 (Somers Tracts, VII, 414), and in 
another of May 1661 (Old Parliamentary 
History, XXII, 335, incorrectly dated 1660 


there). P. H. HARDACRE. 


THE ‘M’ IN FIELDING’S 
*‘ CHAMPION ’ 
(Continued from page 245) 


* [This should have been note ‘* on page 245.} 
Compare Champion, Nov. 24, 1739: the en- 
comium probably written by Ralph on “ London, 
or the Progress of Commerce.” A close scrutin 
of the introduction here quoted and this essay will 
show that the styles of the two are dissimilar. 

In the vision of Dec. 13, 1739 (signed C) the 
author of “ Leonidas’ is described as somewhat 
short and fat. Glover, on his way up to the home 
of the Muses atop Mt. Parnassus, is accompanied 
by another man “of the taller kind . . .; their 
Minds seemed to be more of a Piece, they seemed 
to walk together with great friendship and Affec- 
tion....’’ After comparing Glover to Homer and 
Milton, Fielding continues: 

As for the other Gentleman, he was very fond 
of one of two of those Ladies [the Muses] you see 
yonder in his Youth, and they as warmly returned 

his Passion; but of Late, there hath grown a 
Coldness of his Side; and Graver Studies, in 
which he hath nobly distinguished himself, have 
made him less frequent in their embraces. 
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The reference to height tallies, of course, with 
Fielding’s physical appearance. If the ‘“ Graver 
Studies *’ are the law—certainly the law is “ graver ” 
than playwriting—then “the other Gentleman "’ is 
most probably Fielding himself, who would be thus 
acknowledging his personal friendship with Glover 
and his admiration of the merchant's poetic ability. 

IHE fourth leader in question, number 

124, Aug. 28, 1740, does not come 

within the period covered by the reprints. 
As the issue is difficult to obtain, its con- 
tents are here reprinted for the first time 
since 1740. The first letter follows: 

To the CHAMPION 

Captain VINEGAR, ; 

By the Acidity of the Juice from which 
your Name is deriv’d, (whether you 
adopted it yourself, or it was given to 
one of your Ancestors as a Reward for 
the Sourness of his Constitution) your 
Readers, and particularly myself, ex- 
pected you would treat the Vices of 
Mankind rather like a Juvenal, or an 
Osborn, than a Horace, or a Pope; that 
you would, (in the Language of Mr. 
Lee) 

Hurl dreadful Fire, and Vinegar 

infuse 
At this depraved, degenerate Age; 
and not attempt, in the Vein of your 
spectatorial Ancestors, and that Rascal 
Democritus, to laugh Men out of Follies 
and Vices, that require the Lashes of a 
Satirist whose Ink is made of Gaul: 
None of your Vafer Vitiums [subtle 
faults] and be hang’d to them, which 
tickle Vice into Men, instead of scratch- 
ing it out of them, and is of equal Effect 
with a Scheme to love a Woman out of 
Lust, or drink a Sot out of Drunkenness. 

Bedlam raises my Compassion, Newgate 
my Abhorrence, neither my Laughter: 
And will you attempt to persuade me 
that I could laugh the Inhabitants of the 
former Place out of their Madness, or 
the latter out of their Roguery? Truly, 
Sir, if you answer in the Affirmative, I 
shall cry bitterly to imagine so great a 
Rogue, or Fool, as yourself existing in 
the World. 

I know the excellent Lord Shaftsbury, 
whose Opponents have drawn many a 
Tear from my Eye, hath insinuated the 
Danger of Ridicule to Vice and Im- 
posture: But, alass! [sic] (I cry while I 
write it) Experience convinces us to the 
contrary. Have we not seen Quacks 
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laughed at, by cheating the same Multi- 
tude? I could instance a Man who hath 
been pelted by more Wit and Humour, 
than the Pillory with Eggs. And who, if 
being pelted with Wit would make any 
one witty, as Dirt cast upon him would 
render him dirty, might in some Sense 
have been truly call’d the wittiest Man 
in the Country. And yet 

This fixed Figure for the Hand of 

Scorn 
To point his slow and moving Finger 
at, 
Hath been able to stand the Ridicule and 
the Laugh of the whole Kingdom, and 
to comfort himself at the same time with 
this Proverb, Let him laugh that wins. 

I am pleased with a Sentiment I have 
somewhere seen, That to laugh at a Fool, 
is to engage him at his own Weapons. 
Indeed, I have observ’d in my Time, that 
Virtue, Innocence, and good Sense, have 
been in more Danger to be laugh’d out 
of the World than their Opposites. 
Laughter is the Trojan Horse (I weep 
to think of it) big with Destruction to 
the Cause of Virtue, let us banish it from 
our City. The wise Man well affirm’d that 
it was mad, and I can safely assert, I 
never saw a pernicious Knave without a 
Grin upon his Face. 

For my Part, I profess to you I cry 
daily. If I stir out, whatever Road I take, 
something occurs which draws Tears from 
me. If Business calls me into the City, 
the Merchant, an Object my Eyes have 
formerly delighted in, makes me pull out 
my Handkerchief. If I attempt the Air of 
the Park at the End of the Canal, I fall 
a bellowing. 

Some Acquaintance enticed me the 
other Day to Hounslow, where | was 
promis’d great Diversion, instead of 
which, I do not remember to have cry’d 
so much these ten Years. As we rode 
across the Heath, I cry’d for a full Mile 
and a Quarter without intermission. 

I have lately confin’d myself pretty 
much to my own Chamber, where I sel- 
dom have above two or three Fits a Day, 
unless I look from my Window, or am 
visited by your Paper, which keeps me 
in a continual Roar of half an Hour. | 
can venture to affirm, that you have 
extracted more Tears from me, than all 
your contemporary Writers; especially, 
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when you attempt to rob the Hangman 
of his Perquisites, and turn the greatest 
Villany into a Jest. 

However, I must be so just to inform 
you, that the only serene Countenance 
I have enjoyed these many months, hath 
been owing to your Paper, I mean that 
Paragraph, wherein you mention the late 
masque exhibited at Cliefden. How 
pleasing to an English Reader must be 
that elegant Choice, which the Heir 
apparent to the Crown, made of an En- 
tertainment, by discovering a Taste to 
Poetry and at the same time, expressing 
an Affection for Liberty. There is some- 
thing so amiable in the Character of this 
young Prince, that I contemplate it with 
Cheerfulness; and which will doubtless 
be returned with the Gratitude of a 
brave, a free, and a virtuous People. 

A Flood of Tears prevents my going 
on, and I can only tell you at present, 
I am, 

Your much afflicted Friend, 
HERACLITUS. 


This letter contains a number of elements 
which together seem to indicate that Field- 
ing wrote it: direct parallels with others of 
his writings, the general anti-Walpole atti- 
tude, and the sham misanthropy and senti- 
mentality. Each of these will be dealt with 
in turn. 

In the second paragraph, ‘ Heraclitus’ 
terms Democritus a rascal. Some years 
later, writing in the Jacobite’s Journal, 
number 13, Fielding was to couple Horace 
and Democritus in reference to “the 
famous Story of the Countryman and the 
Ass... .” A passage from Horace (Epistles, 
2. 1. 199-200) Fielding translated as “ Demo- 
critus would think the Writers told / To a 
deaf Ass their Story——’* When on the 
subject of satire, Fielding may very well 
have coupled Horace and Democritus, the 
laughing philosopher of Abdera, for they 
were sympathetic in spirit. Another coup- 
ling might be the words ‘ Compassion” 
and “Abhorrence” found in the third 
paragraph: Fielding in Tom Jones (Bk. 10, 
ch. 1) wrote that a well-disposed person 
admiring a good character, would feel 


*C, M. Goad, Horace in the English Literature 
of the Eighteen Century (New Haven, 1918; Yale 
Studies in English, LVIID, p. 501. I am in- 
debted to this book for the use I have made of 
Fielding’s works in regard to Horace. 
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‘compassion rather than . . . abhorrence” 
if there should appear in it “ some of those 
little blemishes, ‘ quas humana parum cavit 
natura . . .’ [Horace, Ars Poetica, 353).’”” 
The fourth paragraph mentions “ the excel- 
lent Lord Shaftsbury.” The Champion, Nov. 
20, 1739, refers to “the excellent Lord 
Shaftsbury,” in an essay both Wells and 
Cross agree was by Fielding.'® In quoting 
a nobleman’s writings, Fielding in the 
Champion would write ‘ my Lord so-and-so 
said’, as in the essays of Mar. 11 and 13, 
1740; when referring to or using as an 
example a nobleman he liked, he seems 
to have said “the excellent Lord . . .”, as 
in his paper of Mar. 27, 1740: “ the excel- 
lent Earl of Dorset.” Though each of these 
parallelisms—and there are others that may 
be adduced—may be tenuous in_ itself, 
joined to the other data to be brought for- 
ward, they do take on a certain significance 
in pointing at Fielding’s authorship. 
‘Heraclitus’ reveals a political bias that 
is obviously anti-Walpole. His distress at 
the plight of the merchants, his weeping at 
the sight of so many soldiers—* two Troops 
of Horse Guards; one Troop of Horse- 
Grenadiers; and three Regiments of Foot, 
consisting of seven Battalions ” (Champion, 
May 29, 1740; II, 278)—quartered on 
Hounslow Heath when they should be 
fighting the Spaniards, his fulsome praise 
of Prince Frederick, reveal an evident dis- 
satisfaction with the policies of Robert 
Walpole and the court.” Many people held 
this opinion, of course, but one of Field- 
ing’s reasons for starting the Champion had 
been to attack Walpole’s dilatory attitude 
in prosecuting the War of Jenkins’ Ear. 
The seemingly peculiar nature of some of 
the comments, therefore, does not challenge 
my contention; the Opposition bias actually 
supports it when taken into consideration 
with the rest of the evidence I have adduced. 


** Goad, p. 199. A passage in the Mar. 13, 
1740 essay (signed L) is of interest here; it con- 
cludes: 

_. +. nor should I entertain a good Opinion of 
him, who would go to Bedlam, and divert himself 
with the dreadful Frenzies, and monstrous 
Absurdities, of the Wretches there. 

—_— I, 256; Wells, Englische Studien, XLVI, 


*’ See literary Article in the Champion, Aug. 21, 
1740 (not reprinted) and ‘Home News’ item, 
Aug. 5, 1740, on the masque called Alfred by 
James Thomson and David Mallet, which was 
presented before the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
August Ist, the Princess's birthday. 
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In its employment of irony, the letter 
provides us with perhaps the best evidence 
of Fielding’s authorship. Its method is the 
obvious one of saying flatly the opposite of 
what it means. Though this is not the most 
effective type of irony, it is frequently 
Fielding’s type. It is made too pointed by 
the downright statement that the Champion 
attempts “to rob the Hangman of his 
Perquisites, and turn the greatest Villany 
into a Jest.” Since Fielding intended the 
very opposite, one must conclude that either 
he or some unknown correspondent is 
trying to emphasize the high moral tone of 
the periodical by the use of direct irony. 

A study of the first paragraph may shed 
further light on the preceding judgment. 
‘Heraclitus’ here complains that Fielding 
follows Horace in seeking to laugh man out 
of his vices and follies when he should 
follow Juvenal and lash them out. As a 
playwright, Fielding may have agreed with 
this conception of satire; as a journalist he 
would seem to hold with Dryden, that “ still 
the nicest and most delicate touches of 
satire consist in fine raillery.”” Caroline 
Goad remarked that though Horace had no 
perceptible influence on Fielding’s style, the 
Roman poet’s “quiet teachings meant a 
great deal in Fielding’s literary life.”” In 
any event, he did adhere to the precepts 
of Horatian satire elsewhere. The reference, 
then, in the first paragraph of ‘ Heraclitus’s’ 
letter that belies the carping at Horace is 
that to Osborn, who is coupled with Juvenal 
as Pope is with Horace. Who is this 
Osborn? He is the ‘ Francis Osborne’, one 
James Pitt (1679-1763), who wrote for the 
London Journal and the Daily Gazetteer in 
the 1730’s. This ministerial writer, as a 
number of references indicate, was con- 
sidered to be a grave and serious-minded 
fellow. In the Craftsman for Feb. 17, 1733 
(collected ed. 1737, X, 150) Caleb D’Anvers 


** George R. Noyes, ed., The Poetical Works of 
Dryden. rev. ed. (Boston, 1950; Cambridge ed.), 
p. 313. See also the Covent-Garden Journal, 
number 10, Feb. 4, 1752 (Jensen, I, 194); “An 
Essay on Conversation,’ Miscellaneous Writings, 
Pt. II, in The Works of Henry Fielding, G. H. 
Maynadier, ed. (New York, n.d.), XII, 239-242. 

**Goad, p. 194. See also the Covent-Garden 
Journal, number 42, May 26, 1752 (Jensen, II, 4), 
a letter addressed to Fielding: ‘‘I remember a 
Passage out of Horace, who is the best of them 
[classical writers], and who seems to be very parti- 
cularly a Favourite of yours.” The letter was 
written by Fielding himself. 
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calls him “a male, old Woman.” Osborne, 
“eternally dwelling on the same dull 
Topicks,” is admired only by “a few, old 
Quidnuncs, like Himself, and his brightest 
Productions are what the Chymists call 
Anima Saturni; the Soul, or Quintessence 
of LEAD.” Both James Ralph in A Critical 
History of the Administration of Sr Robert 
Walpole . . . (1743, p. 517) and Alexander 
Pope in The Dunciad (Book Il, lines 311- 
14) refer to Osborne’s solid and heavy 
writing style. In the opinion, therefore, of 
those in the Country interest, Tories and 
disaffected Whigs, ‘ Francis Osborne’ was 
a sober, dull “Granny”, fit only to 
moralize for children and maidservants. 
Fielding thought so, too. His Champion 
essay for Dec. 4, 1739, contains this criti- 
cism from one ‘ Paul Serious’: 

As to your Essays, I should like them 
better if they were less ludicrous. But 
why Champion and Vinegar and Stuff? 
If you will not acquaint us with your 
own Names, why not subscribe Alg. 
Sidney, or Osborne, or Walsingham, or 
some other grave Man’s which might 
avoid the least Appearance of a Jest. 
I hate all Wit and Humour, and such 
Nonsense. I love to be grave and wise. 


Osborne, along with two other journalists 
in the pay of Walpole, is represented as a 
grave person, devoid of “Wit and Humour”, 
incapable of making the slightest jest.” The 
same point is made by ‘ Heraclitus’, nor is 
it stretching credulity to presume that the 
Osborne meant is the same in both letters. 
As Fielding wrote the first reference, he 
very probably wrote the second as well. 
Are we to prefer, as ‘ Heraclitus’ asks, this 
journalist, ‘Francis Osborne’, to Pope? 
Herein lies the pleasantry that turns aside 
the scolding; Fielding would appear to pro- 
vide his contemporaries with a broad hint 
not to take him seriously. The accumulation 
of these indications makes it very likely that 
Fielding wrote the ‘ Heraclitus’ letter. 

The issue in question, number 124, con- 
tains one more letter, which follows: 

To the CHAMPION. 

Captain VINEGAR, 

As you have declared yourself Great 
Champion of England, I apprehend you 


2°Tn the unsigned essay of May 6, 1740, un- 
doubtedly Fielding’s ‘ Osborne ’ is again mentioned 
(Champion, II, 183). 
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have in assuming that Title no small 
Regard to the Protection of the softer 
Sex. I think proper therefore to acquaint 
you with an Enormity, which I do not 
remember to have ever seen publickly 
commented on, in the Works of any of 
your Predecessors. [sic] Great Champions 
of this Kingdom. 

The Offence I complain of, is that 
Licenciousness used on the River of 
Thames, and which, if I am not mis- 
taken, is called Water-Language. 

A young Gentleman, who hath some- 
time paid his Addresses to my Sister, 
desired us to accept a Boat in the River, 
which was complied with. The Evening 
was uncommonly pleasant, and even I, 
who, I believe, was the least pleased of 
the Company, should have enjoyed a 
very pleasant Tour, if we had not been 
interrupted by the Sauciness of several 
Pretenders, I suppose, to Wit and 
Humour, who affronted us almost at 
every Turn, with Language which I 
cannot repeat the least Syllable of; but 
which, I suppose, you have yourself 
heard, as well as many of your Readers. 

The Uneasiness which a modest, young 
Woman feels at Indecencies, in the Com- 
pany of Men, is heightened when it 
happens in the Presence of her Lover, 
tho’ I was myself, therefore, covered with 
the utmost Confusion, I have since heard, 
my Sister express a much greater Degree 
of Perturbation, than I myself laboured 
under. 

As your Writings declare your Penetra- 
tion into Nature, be so kind to inform 
us, from what cursed Seeds in our 
Dispositions, a Triumph arises, in giving 
Pain to an innocent and helpless Creature, 
without receiving the least Provocation 
or Affront. 

Or how it happens that an Element 
whose proper Inhabitants are of so quiet 
and silent a Temper, that to be as mute 
as a Fish, is a proverbial Expression, 
Should incline those of our own Species 
to so offensive an Abuse of Speech. 

In the mean time, Mr. Hercules, if 
you have not burnt your Club, or chained 
it up for good and all, I beseech you to 
take one Tour with it on the Water, if 
you will give Notice what Evening you 
design for that Purpose, my Sister, her 
Lover, and myself, will make Part of 
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your Attendance, which will be, I am 

confident, so great, that the River will 

be as much crowded with Boats, as the 

Road to Hounslow hath lately been with 

Hackney Landaus, and one Horse-Chairs. 

I am, 

SIR, 
Your most humble Servant 
CLARINDA. 

Clarinda’s plea employs, unfortunately, 
none of those references and habitual turns 
of phrases that are obvious marks of Field- 
ing’s style. Of course, the use of “hath” 
may be noted, but I do not presume to 
claim the letter as Fielding’s on the basis 
of this orthography. The final paragraph 
deserves, however, some particular study. 
In it the writer asks with apparent serious- 
ness that Hercules Vinegar go upon the 
water with his club. She adds further that 
the crowd in attendance upon him will be 
very great. It must have been apparent to 
all that Hercules existed only in the pages 
of the periodical. One must admit, neverthe- 
less, that an unknown contributor, joining 
in the pretense, may have addressed him in 
*mock-heroic’ seriousness as if he were 
“Great Champion of England.” It is at 
least possible, however, that the writer was 
Fielding. 

The letter does indeed contain signs that 
help to substantiate this possibility. Both 
letters in this leader, one may recall, make 
special mention of the prodigious crowds 
(of soldiers) on Hounslow Heath. Naturally, 
the situation would be common knowledge 
to all Londoners, and by chance two of 
them could have written to the Champion 
with this fact in mind. It could have been 
with equal or more justification in the mind 
of one individual, Fielding himself; I do 
not, however, wish to press this point too 
far. There are more significant indications 
that may be mentioned. That Fielding was 
a protector “of the softer Sex” may be 
seen from his portraits of Sophia Western 
and Amelia Booth; the Champion itself 
gives more substantial and immediate proof 
in the essays for Feb. 7 and 9, 1740. The 
former contains a plea from a lady named 
Amanda to Joan Vinegar that she inter- 
cede with the “invincible Champion Capt. 
Hercules Vinegar” so that he would redress 
the injuries done her by a scheming liber- 
tine, “whom nothing will so effectually 
reform, as that Dread which . . . he [has] 
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of your Husband, when he hath once 
declared himself our Champion.” The next 
issue commences with an angry declaration 
from Hercules that he will go forth to 
cudgel Amanda’s wretch of a husband. For, 
he states, “when I first declared myself a 
Champion, I had an especial Regard to the 
Defence of the beautiful Part of our 
Species, whose Weakness is too often 
injured by the usurped Power of our Sex. 
Believe me, they shall never be oppressed 
with Impunity while Capt. Vinegar lives. 
—Bring me the Cudgel.” This statement, 
obviously, proves no more than that Her- 
cules did declare himself their Champion. 
In this same essay, however, Fielding twice 
remarks that the club is chained up, once 
when Vinegar orders it taken down, again 
when he orders “to have the Cudgel 
chained up... .” The essay of Jan. 5, 1740, 
speaks of the club as hanging “over my 
Chimney-Piece . ;”’ but none speak— 
including the one on the history of the 
club itself (Dec. 8, 1739)—of the cudgel 
being ‘chained’ to it. Yet ‘Clarinda’ does 
make a pointed reference to its being so 
fixed. One may suggest that the person who 
searched his memory for this fact was none 
other than Fielding himself. The preceding 
remarks do not, of course, prove that Field- 
ing wrote the ‘ Clarinda’ letter; they never- 
theless indicate that he may have done so.” 

One item remains in number 124, the 
editorial answer to ‘ Clarinda’: 


Clarinda’s Complaint is so well 
grounded, that in my Youth, I have 
been often greatly incensed at this 
Behaviour: I shall, therefore, in Com- 
pliance with her Request, the first fine 
Evening, entertain my whole Family on 
the Water, taking with me my Club, when 


* Fielding was to use the name ‘ Clarinda’ in his 
theatrical piece, The Wedding Day. He is the 
only writer of the period I have come across who 
has referred by name to the ‘argot’ of the 
Thames : 


Our contemplation was however diverted from 
this scene by a boat, in which were two young 
ladies extremely handsome, who accosted us in 
some phrase which we, who thought ourselves 
pretty good masters of the English tongue, did 
not understand. They were answered however 
by our watermen, who afterwards told us, that 
this is called water-language ; and consequently, I 
suppose. not to be learned on shore. (“A 
Letter from a French Gentleman to his Friend 
in Paris . . .,”” [Familiar Letter 41] in Miscellaneous 
Writings, Pt. 11 of The Works . . . Mayudier, ed., 
XII, 273.) 
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I hope my Fair Complainant will have 
the Pleasure of seeing ample Revenge 
taken on some of the Miscreants, who 
are guilty of so unmanly as well as 
unmannerly an Insult. 
HERCULES VINEGAR. 
M 


This is truly a noble statement, expressing 
a valor befitting the Captain. However, just 
as the plea to scour the water’s surface 
seems a creation of Fielding’s mind, so like- 
wise does the response. In fact, more likely 
than not, he did write the answer, for Ralph 
himself seems never to have used the name 
‘Hercules Vinegar’ as long as Fielding was 
connected with the paper. This name was 
Fielding’s property; he alone was in the 
habit of speaking of “my Club.” But 
Fielding at the time of this leader, the early 
part of August 1740, was not in London. 
He would have been hard put to it to come 
up to London from Devon or Cornwall or 
Somersetshire for that “ first fine Evening.” 
Perhaps before leaving the city sometime 
late in June or early in July, Fielding may 
have left this series of letters with Ralph 
for him to print at his convenience. What 
probably happened was this: while on his 
journey, Fielding wrote the two letters, put 
an answer to one of them (perhaps solely 
for the sake of the pun), and then mailed 
them to Ralph. That this conclusion is 
somewhat speculative I admit; yet it is 
highly improbable that ‘Clarinda’ would 
have replied to her own letter, and it is 
equally unlikely that Ralph would have used 
the signature ‘ Hercules Vinegar ’. Common- 
sense, therefore, seems to lead to no other 
opinion. 

There are, then, three pieces comprising 
the leader of number 124, Aug. 28, 1740. 
My contention is that they are very prob- 
ably the work of Fielding’s pen. 

The evidence from the above four issues 
is sifted as follows: 

1. Seven items are assigned to Fielding 
with a great deal of certainty: the ‘ Billy 
Fine’ letter in number 57, the four items 
in number 77, and the poem and the 
unsigned letter in number 84. 

2. Six items with varying degrees of 
probability may be Fielding’s: the * Anti- 
clum’ and ‘Tom Townly’ letters and the 
editorial comment on ‘ Henpeckt’s’ letter 
in number 57; the three items in number 
124. 
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3. Three items must be noted as of un- 
known authorship: the short, unsigned piece 
in number 57; the editor’s preface to 
Admiral Hosier's Ghost, and the ‘R. T.’ 
letter in number 84. 

Both W. L. Cross and J. E. Wells have 
assigned all the items in number 57 to 
Fielding; I am claiming that only one letter 
is certainly his. If the more liberal attri- 
bution of Cross and Wells were accepted, 
then a total of eleven letters and other 
items would be considered as definitely 
Fielding’s. It should now be apparent, 
nevertheless, that whereas according to 
G. E. Jensen the M was merely an editor’s 
signature in the Covent-Garden Journal, 
the M in the Champion was in reality a 
signature Fielding used to identify some of 
his own work. If this estimation of the 
sixteen pieces above the M signature is 
correct, the M may be added with reserva- 
tions to C and L as being a letter that 
identifies Fielding’s journalistic efforts in the 


Champion. JouHN B. SHIPLEY. 


SIR BROOKE BOOTHBY’S “ BASIL 
TREE OF SALERNUM ” AND 
KEATS'S “ ISABELLA ” 


SiR BROOKE BOOTHBY (1744'-1824), 

minor poet, member of the Lichfield 
circle of Anna Seward, and friend of 
Rousseau, Nelson and Lady Hamilton, 
Goethe, and Sir Walter Scott,’ was also a 
translator from the Italian.* In the Poetical 


*So G. E. Cokayne, The Complete Baronetage 
(Exeter, 100-1906), s. v. Boothby. 

* For important information on Boothby, supple- 
mentary to the DNB article and bibliography, see 
Journals and Correspondence of Thomas Sedgewick 
Whalley, D.D., ed. Hill Wickham (London, 1863), 
II, 54-55, 250-251, et passim; The Dispatches and 
Letters of Vice Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson, 
ed. Sir N. H. Nicolas (London, 1845), V, 12-13; 
R. P. Gillies, Memoirs of a Literary Veteran 
(London, 1851), I, 270, Ill, 33-44, 49, 82, ef 
passim; J. M. Carré, “‘Un Ami et un Défenseur 
de Goethe en Angleterre,’ Revue germanique, 
VIII (1912), 392; Flodoard von Biedermann, 
Goethes Gespriche (Leipzig, 1909-1911), II, 508- 
509, V, 122; J. M. Carré, Bibliographie de Goethe 
en Angleterre (Paris, 1920), p. 62; The Letters of 
Sir Walter Scott, ed. Sir H. J. C. Grierson (Lon- 
don, 1932-1937), III, 250, n., V, 198; Aleyn Lyell 
Reade, Johnsonian Gleanings, Part VI (London, 
1933), pp. 127, 174. 

*See Roderick Marshall, Jtaly in English Litera- 
ture 1755-1815 (New York, 1934), pp. 313, 337. 
Marshall does not mention Boothby’s adaptation 
of Boccaccio. 
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Register, and Repository for Fugitive Poetry, 
for 1810-1811,‘ he published “The Basil 
Tree of Salernum,” a poetical translation 
and adaptation of Decameron, IV, 5.’ The 
poem is of interest because, some four 
years later, an infinitely greater poet was 
also to make an adaptation of the same 
story from the Decameron. 

Keats began /sabella early in 1818, and 
although urged by his friends to publish it 
without delay he did not do so until 1820. 
In the meantime, another poet, Barry Corn- 
wall, was also using Boccaccio’s tale, and 
his poetical version, A _ Sicilian Story, 
appeared before Keats’s 1820 volume was 
published.’ But it seems clear that /sabella 
was uninfluenced by Procter’s poem. 

Boothby’s version, probably unknown to 
both Keats and Procter, is much shorter 
than the adaptations of the two younger 
poets.’ Written in the anapaestic measure 
popularized by Moore, “The Basil Tree 
of Salernum ” is a sentimental and mawkish 
rendition of the essential outlines of Boc- 
caccio’s tale. Boothby’s poem lacks both 
the soft, almost gauzy atmosphere of A 
Sicilian Story and the poetic power and 
psychological insight of Jsabella. Sir 
Brooke’s verses are often clumsy and inept, 
his diction stilted, and his details ludicrous. 
But however unfortunate the result, Boothby 
was undoubtedly attempting to write in 
what he considered to be the popular vein 
of his day. Keats too was writing in a 
popular vein in /sabella, but every rift of 
his vein was loaded with ore. It is unfair 
to put Boothby beside Keats— unfair to 
both men—nevertheless in doing so we may 
be reminded of the very real difference 
between the realms of tinsel and the realms 
of gold. Keats himself disparaged /sabella, 
and although many fine critics have praised 
it, the poem today has sunk rather sharply 
in critical esteem. But if it must rank below 
the Odes and The Eve of St. Agnes, it still 


*(London, 1814), pp. 150-157. 

°Sir Brooke may possibly have used an English 
or French translation as a basis for his poem. His 
other iranslations from the Italian are also quite 
freely rendered. 

*See R. W. Armour, Barry Cornwall (Boston, 
1935), pp. 141-144, and Josef Raith, Boccaccio in 
der englischen Literatur von Chaucer bis Painters 
Palace of Pleasure (Leipzig, 1936), p. 145, for 
comparisons of Isabella and A Sicilian Story. 

*He has 196 lines in 49 quatrains. Procter has 
482 lines in 21 irregular strophes, and Keats 504 
lines in 63 ottava rima stanzas. 
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deserves, in the scale of English poetry, a 
very high place indeed. 

The first three quatrains of “ The Basil 
Tree of Salernum,” which follow, will 
perhaps be sufficient to give the reader an 
idea of Boothby’s work. 

Where Messina’s proud battlements glitter in 
alr, 

On Sicily’s beautiful coast, ; 

Young Lizabette dwelt; a maiden more fair, 

More modest, no city could boast. 


As the rose-blossom fresh with the dews of the 
night, 

So pure and so lovely she seem’d; ; 

Her eyes with mild lustre enchanted the sight 

Where soft sensibility beam’d. 


In the care of three brothers this damsel was 
left ; 

They were merchants, right wealthy and proud ; 

Of a parent’s affections in childhood bereft, 

To their will with submission she bow’d. 


Davip BONNELL GREEN. 


A DIARY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY 


ON the 10th May 1857 the sepoy regi- 
ments mutinied at Meerut. Next day 
Delhi rose and by the 16th the capital was 
in the hands of the insurgents. The Indian 
Mutiny had begun. 

It was on the 14th May that the 32-year- 
old Lieut. Frederick Cortlandt Angelo of 
the 16th Native Infantry was appointed to 
Cawnpore as Deputy Superintendent of the 
Terminal Division, Ganges Canal. He had 
married Helena Cummings in Benares seven 
years before and she accompanied him to 
Cawnpore with their two little girls, Helena, 
aged five, and Catherine, aged three. Mrs. 
Angelo was expecting her third child in the 
autumn. 

All was quiet on the surface at Cawn- 
pore, but bazaar rumours were rife and 
Frederick had been warned by his faithful 
native orderly that trouble was coming and 
that he should send his family to Calcutta. 
The general in command, Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
an able and experienced officer, who had 
spent his whole life in India, was one of 
the few Englishmen who had long believed 
that the smouldering discontent among the 
sepoys was likely to flare into open revolt. 
On learning of the rising at Meerut he chose 
a position outside the town which he de- 
cided to fortify. Two disused army hospitals 
were defended by hastily constructed earth- 
works. The ‘Entrenched Camp’ as it was 
called, was victualled and guns placed in 
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position. On the 22nd May most of the 
European women and children moved into 
the camp. From this point Mrs. Helena 
Angelo continues the story: 

25th May. Last night the General sent 
word to say he expected an outbreak 
either that night or during the following 
day. 

26th May. Frederick has given up the 
boat on which we have been living. This 
evening we are to go into the entrenched 
camp. 

Later. This entrenched camp is a 
singular scene — parties of officers and 
ladies singing and laughing in one place 
—gentlemen assembled in the open air 
—all noise and bustle and one would 
imagine it some gay assembly. 

27th May. Fred is attached to the 
Battery but seems thoughtful and serious. 

28th May. Fred absolutely determined 

that I and the children should go to 
Calcutta with Mrs. Volk, so we are to 
start this evening much against my wish 
but he seems to wish it. I can only pray 
God that this step is blessed by Him and 
turn out beneficial to us both, yet in my 
opinion husband and wife should separate 
as little as possible. Started at 6 p.m. Oh! 
my God keep and protect my beloved 
husband. 

Mrs. Angelo and her children, and Mrs. 
Volk were the last Europeans to leave the 
doomed city. The pages of the diary cover- 
ing their journey to Allahabad are unfor- 
tunately missing. She evidently travelled by 
river, and according to family tradition, 
evaded the attention of the sepoys through 
the loyalty of the Indian servants, who hid 
them in the bottom of the boat when they 
passed danger points. Allahabad was at this 
time under the command of the inefficient 
Col. Simpson. His troops, who consisted 
almost entirely of sepoys, were housed with 
their British officers in the cantonments on 
the outskirts of the town, but still acted in 
rota as garrison of the Fort. The non- 
combatants had mostly moved to the Fort 
on the 23rd May. 

30th May. Arrived last night at 10 p.m. 
found the Station quite empty, everyone 
in the Fort. Went to Noor Mahmud’s 
hotel, where I got a wretched hole of a 
room. The heat was intense, continues so 
to-day. Took a palkee garrée [covered 
trap] and drove with Mis. Volk to the 
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steam wharf. The steamer is to sail 
to-day. I cannot be ready as my woman 
will not go with me. I am sorry, as I 
think dear Fred will be disappointed. 
Drove to the Fort to-day to try and get 
apartments there, but could not find the 
Fort Adjt. and got back very tired. Mrs. 
Potts asked me into her house and dis- 
suaded me from going to Boll’s hotel— 
very kindly offered me half her room at 
the Fort—I slept there—found it very 
hot. 

31st Sunday. Still at hotel in the middle 
of day. Mr. Walcot came and recom- 
mended [me] to go to the Fort, so after 
an early dinner we all went. Major Moor- 
house gave me the room next to Mrs. 
Potts. The heat is frightful. 

Ist June Monday. Spent the day in the 
Fort, Mrs. Howard of the Artillery came 
to see me. There is very bad news from 
Lucknow, when will all this end?’ 

2nd. Still at the Fort. Nell very unwell 
all day. Mrs. Williams of the 6th came 
to see me in the evening, rather a nice 
person. Slept in Mrs. Newman’s sitting 
room, quite delightful after the heat and 
noise of the quarters. 

3rd. Dr. Stuz came to see the children 
—a telegraphed despatch from Agra with 
good news of a success over the insur- 
gents near Meerut.’ Engaged an extra 
coolie. 

4th. Spent the day with Mrs. Norris 
in cantonments, a delightfully quiet day. 

5th. A day of alarms, not allowed to 
go to cantonments. In the morning took 
our cabin in the steamer. In the after- 
noon heard it was gone to Benares for 
European soldiers. Benn’s regt. men- 
tioned. Sikhs and Europeans fought well 
and put them to flight. Received five 
letters from my dearest husband. Thank 
God all is quiet at Cawnpore. 2 guns sent 
down to the bridge of boats. 

6th. Was just in bed this evening when 


*On the night of the 30th May the sepoys of 
the 71st Native Infantry mutinied at Lucknow and 
were joined by the men of the other native regi- 
ments. They murdered some of their officers, the 
remainder escaping to join the civilians already 
sheltering in the Residency enclosure. The siege of 
Lucknow began on the Ist July and lasted until the 
9th November. 

*The Meerut Brigade, marching towards Delhi, 
which was the focal = of the Mutiny, routed a 
body of sepoys at Ghazi-ud-din-Nagar on the 30th 
and again on the 31st May. 
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Mrs. Pott told me to get up and dress 
as there was something the matter—a 
great deal of musketry firing in the 
direction of cantonments. The 6th have 
mutinied and are massacring their officers 
and all the unit. We spent the whole of 
this sad night in the verandah listening 
to the firing and cries of the insurgents.’ 

7th Sunday. At 12 a.m. prayers in the 
lower verandah—15 officers killed alas! 
What a sad time—no news from Cawn- 
pore. Fires and throwing shells into the 
City during the day and night.‘ 

8th Monday. Wuzee Khan went into 
the city and got us some sagee [semo- 
lina] flour and bad bread. Mrs. Pott’s 
bearer went to the station, but never 
came back. It is said that the Mahome- 
dans have raised their standard in the 
City and called all the peopie to join 
them, daring wretches!—no news from 
Cawnpore.” 

9th. Turned out of my room, and 
obliged to double up with Mrs. Pott. 
Continued firing on the marauders—It 
is said two gentlemen came to the Fort 
to-day who passed Cawnpore a few days 
ago, where they heard firing—God grant 
the entrenched camp has held out, and 
that my beloved husband is safe! 

10th. Great difficulty in getting food or 
servants—I hired a bheesti [water carrier] 
to-day, and we luxuriated in a [?] in 
the evening he ran away—To-day it is 
very hot—the 15 railway people have 
come in, but poor Mrs. Bevis died from 
exhaustion and exposure to the sun. 


5 A few officers of the 6th did manage to escape 
to the Fort, though eight boys (ensigns) just arrived 
from England were among those murdered in the 
regimental mess. 

* Through the presence of mind of Lieut. Brasyer, 
commanding a wing of the loyal Sikh regiment, the 
sepoys within the Fort, belonging to the mutinous 
6th N.I., had been disarmed and expelled, but the 
town and cantonments had fallen into the hands 
of the rebels. 

5In fact the Entrenchment Camp was already 
besieged. Mrs. Angelo had left Cawnpore on the 
28th May. On the 31st and on the Ist and 2nd 
of June reinforcements had arrived from Allahabad, 
but on the 4th the expected mutiny broke out, the 
sepoys of the 2nd Cavalry and the ist Native 
Infantry being soon joined by their comrades of 
the 53rd and 56th regiments. Hailing Nana Sahib 
(the head of the Maratha princes) as their leader, 
they demanded to be led to join the Delhi 
mutineers. But Nana Sahib, who had a long- 
standing grudge against the English, persuaded 
them to besiege the Entrenched Camp at Cawn- 
pore first. The actual siege began on the 7th June. 
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Foraging parties out to-day—200 sheep 
brought in and the Sikhs allowed to 
plunder—the whole district seems to have 
risen round the so-called standard of 
Mahomud. Oh! for the hour of retri- 
bution. No news from Cawnpore nor 
from any direction, the telegraphic wires 
cut in every direction and no daks 
[posts]. Steamer not come in. Mrs. Potts 
intends going to Mirzapore with Mrs. 
Walcot. Continued firing from the fort, 
all last night and to-day. We have got 
quite accustomed to these awful sounds 
—lIt is said that this is solely a Muhame- 
dan rise, and the Hindoos only join from 
fear. Mrs. [?] tells [me] there is a 
report that firing was heard at Cawnpore 
for 24 hours. Oh, what would I give to 
know how they have fared there—Oh my 
beloved husband! Where are you now! 

llth Thursday. Yesterday the Sikhs 
were allowed to loot. Brought in 200 
sheep. Capt. Elgin had a sun stroke. This 
morning a spy caught dressed as a fakir. 
No news from Cawnpore. A _ regular 
struggle here to get food. Col. Neil and 
40 Europeans arrived. The Col. took over 
command to the great joy of all who have 
groaned under an old woman’s rule.’ A 
Frenchman arrived this morning from 
Cawnpore, who says the entrenched Camp 
was all right—the Cavalry looting the 
Treasury and Sir Hugh Wheeler firing 
away—Cantonments on fire. Bam Chuc- 
car so very insolent that I was obliged 
to discharge him. Thank God the children 
continue in good health notwithstanding 
the heat and scanty food. 

12th. Col. Neil commenced work this 
morning. 500 Sikhs and Europeans went 
out at gunfire [dawn] to destroy the 
villages close to the bridge. Guns from 
the battery firing all the morning. In the 
evening all the ladies went to the top of 
the barracks to see the City on fire. Very 
hot night. 

13th. A steamer arrived last night with 
Madras fusileers on board. More fighting 
this morning, only 100 Sikhs went out 
and were driven back—inside shelter of 
fort guns. No news from Cawnpore. I 
wish I could know what they are doing 


*Col. Neill (with Mr. Gubbins, the District 
Judge) had already restored order in Benares and 
now arrived to save Allahabad before marching 
to the relief of Cawnpore. 
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. there—My darling husband. Mrs. Lucy 


came from the Colonel to say that all 
the ladies that could must leave by the 
steamer, and would be sent to Calcutta 
at Govt. expense. 

14th. Preparing all day to go on board! 
—what a Sunday! all noise and con- 
fusion. Went on board at 4 4 o’clock— 
In a wretched state of discomfort and 
great heat. I did the best I could by 
dividing the partition allotted to us. 

15th. Started very early this morning, 
the other steamer started before us to go 
and shell a village ten miles up the river 
—The guns commenced immediately on 
our departure and we plainly saw the 
smoke of the burning city. The heat is 
intense. I know not how we shall manage 
with the children. A curious collection of 
half caste people here, everyone ruined 
and going down to Calcutta without 
1 rupee, poor creatures; And how many 
on board in the same state of anxiety as 
myself about their husbands. We arrived 
at Mirzapore at 4 o’clock Mrs. Volk and 
Vincent accompanied Mrs. Potts on shore 
and got her a palkee carriage to go up 
to the station. She sent for her baggage 
in the evening without even a note for 
me. Her promises are worth as much as 
other peoples. 

16th Tuesday. 1 fear we shall be kept 
here very late, as there was a good deal 
of cargo. The heat is something dreadful. 

17th. About 10 a.m. we started, passing 
Chunar at 1 p.m.—And many delightful 
recollections the sight of its old walls 
recalled—Reached Benares at sunset— 
Mrs. Gordon to see Mrs. Woodhouse and 
me. We saw to-day on the bank near 
Ramnaggar some European women and 
children, the Capt. would not stop to 
take them—His conduct has been reported 
to the Conl. by the volunteers. The French 
Col. from Cawnpore is on board and 
talked to me a good deal this evening, 
filling me with grievous apprehensions 
as to the fate of my beloved husband. 

18th. Mrs. Gordon sent some bread 
and biscuits—Left Benares at 9 a.m. 
Mrs. Volk tells me there is news this 
morning from Cawnpore that all are safe 
in the entrenched camp. God grant this 
may be true, but I fear I cannot hear 
anything until I reach Calcutta. 
24th. At Rajmahal to-day taking in 
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coals. The last few days I have not 
written anything, the weather has been 
so bad, windy, cold and wet, quite a 
different kind of climate to what I ex- 
pected. Both Helena and I have suffered 
slight bowel complaint—Nearly a month 
since I left my dear husband. God grant 
I have a husband yet! Ah what joy, What 
relief I will be in if I get news on arriving 
at Calcutta. 

26th Friday. This morning we left the 
Ganges and struck into the river Goorae.’ 
The channel, which is narrower and much 
deeper than the Ganges—the banks are 
beautiful. At 12 a.m. reached Camulla* 
for coal—a sweet pretty place—the shores 
shut in like a lake—got very good fruit, 
milk. 

27th., All day in the same course, 
reached Coolice in the evening—the last 
station for coaling, and at the mouth of 
the Sundarbans. Fine pine apples, cocoa 
beans and good butter. Some of the 
gentlemen went on shore and brought 
news that all was right in entrenched 
camp up to the 15th. Thank God for this 
much news. 

28th Sunday. Entered the Sundarbans 
this morning. The shores are covered 
with dense jungle. The rain has been 
pouring in torrents all day—Everything 
cold, wet and uncomfortable. Mrs. King 
lead service after dinner, and gave us a 
good discourse on faith. 

29th & 30th Monday and Tuesday. We 
have been threading through wide and 
beautiful Sundarbans, chilly weather with 
constant head winds. 

Ist July. We to-day passed through 
Diamond harbour. Very wet. Expect to 
reach Calcutta about five. I feel sick 
with apprehension about news. God in 
his mercy grant he may be safe and well. 
Arrived opposite the ghat at 5 o’clock. 
Mrs. O’Donahan told me that news had 
been received from Cawnpore where the 
camp was holding out bravely. No one 
came to meet me so went on shore with 
Mrs. Volk and Capt. Stace who drove me 
in his buggy to Cook’s’ where I got a 
palkee garri and drove to Cassipore, 
which we reached at 4 eight and were 
very kindly received by Major Angelo 


*Sometimes spelt Goorai or Garai. 

* Perhaps Kumarkhali. 

* Not the Travel Agency, which only opened an 
Office in Calcutta in 1880. 
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{her father-in-law] and Elliott [her 
brother-in-law]. 

2nd. Elliott’s house very small, loads 
of mosquitoes. No fresh news from 

Cawnpore. My dear Fred. I wonder 

whether my prayers have been answered 

and you spared in all these dangers! 
3rd, Wrote to Frederick and to Robert. 

Minnie very troublesome. Engaged two 

coolies from yesterday for the punkers. 

6th. The last two days I have been 
far from well, suffering from bowel com- 
plaints. No news yet from my own 
darling. 

But Frederick Angelo was already dead. 
The Entrenched Camp held out heroically 
for three weeks in the face of ceaseless 
bombardment, shortage of water and food, 
and constant attacks. The earthworks and 
barrack walls were insufficient protection 
and the toll of wounded and dead mounted 
quickly, the intense heat adding to the 
general suffering, Frederick himself being 
wounded in the thigh. The men probably 
could have fought their way out, but such 
a course was impossible with 330 women 
and children to consider, as well as the 
wounded. At last on 26th June, when their 
ammunition and food were all but ex- 
hausted, the defenders came to terms with 
Nana Sahib, who promised to provide boats 
to take them to Allahabad. On the 27th they 
left the Entrenched Camp and unsuspect- 
ingly entered forty boats prepared for them. 
Only when they had embarked did they 
realize that they were ambushed. Sepoys 
had hidden themselves on the river banks 
and now opened a murderous fire on the 
helpless boatloads. 

All but four of the men were killed at 
the ghat, Frederick Angelo among them, 
while the surviving women and children 
were dragged from the boats and taken 
back to Cawnpore. There on the 15th July, 
they were all butchered on the orders of 
Nana Sahib and their bodies thrown into 
a well. The next day the British under Sir 
Henry Havelock recaptured the city. 

Though rumours of the fall of Cawnpore 
reached the Governor General, Lord Can- 
ning, at Calcutta by the 3rd July, it was 
not until Havelock’s telegram arrived on 
the 17th that the disaster was confirmed. 
Mrs. Angelo was a close friend of Lady 
Canning and it was at Government House 
that Frederick Angelo’s posthumous son 
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was born on 2ist September, Lord Canning 
standing Godfather to the child. Mrs. 
Angelo and her children sailed for England 
in the Nile on 20th November. 


ANNE HARDEN. 
Amen House, London, E.C.4. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD: TWO 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


(THE following unpublished letters, which 

I am able to print by kind permission 
of Major P. P. Thwaites (who owns the 
copyright) and of Mr. Oliver Warner (in 
whose possession the letters are), will be of 
some interest to readers of Matthew Arnold. 


St. Albans Bank 
Hampton 
Middlesex— 
April 16/57 
My dear Lucas 

Remember the days when we played 
whist together and listen favourably while 
I entreat you to come to Oxford on the 
5th of May and give me your vote for 
the Poetry Professorship. You know the 
strength of Christ Church—and they are 
making a desperate whip to secure Bode’s 
election—so that their numbers will 
sweep me away unless I can prevail on a 
number of my old friends and acquaint- 
ances to come and give me their help. 
I wish I could transport the knightly 
Bowen from Corcyra for the day of the 
election. 

Pray come if you possibly can—forgive 
my troubling you with the request—and 
believe me, 

my dear Lucas, 
ever sincerely yours 
M. Arnold. 

There are already two Arnold letters in 
print which are addressed from Hampton, 
and both of these refer to the Oxford Chair 
of Poetry. The first, dated 2 May 1857, is 
to his sister ‘K’ (Mrs. W. E. Forster) and 
is included in G. W. Russell’s Letters of 
Matthew Arnold (1894), Vol. 1, pp. 55-6; 
the second, dated 15 May 1857, is to his 
brother Tom and is reproduced by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward in A Writer's Recollections 
(1918), pp. 53-4. In his article ‘ Matthew 
Arnold: the Unknown Years’ (Nineteenth 
Century, April 1933) Mr. Alan Harris tells 
us that Florence Lucy Wightman was 
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married to Matthew Arnold in 1852 at 
Hampton from her father’s country house. 
That this was the house from which Arnold 
was writing in 1857 may be assumed when 
we note that the embossed crest on the 
letter of 16 April 1857—a buck collared 
and attached by chains to a tree-stump— 
may be identified from Burke’s General 
Armoury (1878) as a Wightman crest 
modified by the addition of Judge Wight- 
man’s personal motto ‘ Aequam servare 
mentem ’. 

The recipient of Arnold’s letter was the 
Rev. William Henry Lucas (1821-1919), 
sometime Canon of Winchester, who matri- 
culated at Oxford in 1839, graduated in 
1843, and was subsequently Fellow of 
Brasenose until 1852. After this date he 
held various curacies until he became Vicar 
of Sopley (Hants.) in 1866. He knew Tom, 
the poet’s brother, Mr. Warner informs me, 
more intimately than he knew Matthew 
Arnold. 

Brief notes on ‘ Bode’ and ‘the knightly 
Bowen’ may be worth adding. The Rev. 
John Ernest Bode (1816-74) was Rector of 
Westwell (Oxon.) in 1857. He had had a 
distinguished university career, being the 
first winner of the Hertford in 1835, taking 
his degree with first class honours in 1837, 
and being Student and a tutor of Christ 
Church between 1841 and 1847. He was a 
Select Preacher in 1848 and Bampton 
Lecturer in 1855. The title of these lectures 
—The Absence of Precision in the Formu- 
laries of the Church of England, scriptural 
and favourable to a State of Probation— 
does not suggest a very strong literary 
claim to the Poetry Chair, but in 1853 he 
had published Ballads from Herodotus, 
with an Introductory Poem, and the volume 
had gone into a second edition (with 4 
additional poems) in the following year. 
After his defeat by Arnold he published a 
second collection of verse, Short Occasional 
Poems, in 1858; and in 1860, the year in 
which he moved to a living in Cambridge- 
shire, he issued Hymns from the Gospel of 
the Day. . . . There is nothing in his verses 
to suggest that the electors made a mistake 
in preferring Matthew Arnold. 

Sir George Ferguson Bowen (1821-99), 
the Colonial administrator, twice President 
of the Union while at Oxford, was a Fellow 
of Brasenose with W. H. Lucas in 1845. 
In 1847 he went out to the Ionian Islands 
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and in 1854 became Chief Secretary to the 
Governor. He was created K.C.M.G. in 
1856. In John Stuart Mill and Harriet 
Taylor (1951) by F. A. Hayek there is a 
mention of meetings between Bowen and 
Mill at Corfu in April 1855. Mill, who was 
then concerned about his health and de- 
lighted by the climate of the islands, was 
half-persuaded by Bowen to think of 
becoming Resident at Cefalonia. At this 
date Bowen had published Ithaca in 1850 
(Corcyra, 1850) and Mount Athos, Thessaly, 
and Epirus: a Diary of a Journey from 
Constantinople to Corfu (1852). His later 
appointments in Australia, New Zealand, 
Mauritius and Hong Kong need not be 
detailed. 

The reference in Arnold’s letter to ‘the 
days when we played whist together’ is 
pleasantly in keeping with the tradition of 
his ‘irresponsible’ Oxford career. It is 
supported by the following exchange of 
undated notes. 

Dear Arnold 

Turner and I are alone in the Common 
room and longing for whist—come and 
take pity upon our forlorn condition— 
as soon as you like. 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. Lucas. 

Brasenose—Monday. 

Dear Lucas 

Have you a fourth? At 7 I will come 
or a little before. But mind, I cannot get 

a fourth. 

In great haste 
M. Arnold. 
Bless you. 
The note by Lucas is written in ink on 
the first page of a small double sheet of 
writing-paper which was then folded and 
addressed in the centre of p. 4: 
M. Arnold Esq— 
Oriel Coll: 
Arnold scrawled his reply in pencil on the 
blank third page, folded the letter again, 
crossed out his own name, and wrote in 
its place: 
W. Lucas Esq 
Brasenose. 

The date of these notes is almost certainly 
between 28 March 1845, when Arnold was 
elected a Probationary Fellow of Oriel, and 
early December 1847, when he was already 
settled in London as private secretary to 
Lord Lansdowne. The ‘ Turner’ of the first 
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note is the Rev. Edward Tindal Turner 
of Walton (Lancs.), another Fellow of 
Brasenose in 1845, who later held various 
college and university appointments. He was 
Vice-Principal of Brasenose (1870-81) and 
Registrar of the university in 1870. 


KENNETH ALLOTT. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S 
RUGBY PRIZES 


T is well known that Arnold’s “Alaric at 

Rome ” won the prize for the best English 
poem at Rugby in 1840, but this was not 
his only triumph as a boy at the school. 
He entered at the age of fourteen on June 
26, 1837, and the next year was awarded 
the Fifth Form Prize for Latin Verse on 
the subject “ Dissipate religiosorum socie- 
tates, direpte domus.” In the same year in 
which he took the prize for English verse, 
he also won that for the English essay on 
the subject “ Europe in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries compared.” His 
mother reported to Mrs. Wordsworth from 
Rugby on | May 1840, “Our four eldest 
Boys are all engaged in the school—& 
Matt: is not a little delighted at having 
gained the English Essay, which is amongst 
our prize compositions.” Each of these three 
prizes brought him books to the value of 
three guineas. When Arnold went up to 
Oxford, he was assisted not only by his 
scholarship at Balliol but by an exhibition 
of the value of £60 per annum from Rugby. 
(He ranked second among the six Rugby 
Exhibitioners elected in 1841.) Although he 
is said to have taught at Rugby after he 
went down from Oxford, his name does not 
appear among the Assistant Masters in The 
Rugby Register. 

In view of Arnold’s early poem on the 
subject, it might be noted that the topic set 
for the English prize poem at Rugby in 
1831 was “ Mycerinus.” No poem was 
awarded the prize in that year. 


University of Michigan. - H. Super. 


‘TAKING THE CAKE’ 


CARRYING off the honours, be the best; 
has been a colloquial expression from 
about 1880,’ but cannot be an allusion to the 
American negro Cake Walk Dance? for the 
‘E. Partridge—‘ A Dictionary of Slang &c.’ 


*E. Weekley— An Etymological Dict. of Eng. 
Lang.’ 
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earliest recording seems to be 1889.* Though 
no doubt the expression is American, Mr. 
Weekley suggests it might be a joke on the 
Greek roasted honey cake prize(rupayods), 
awarded to vigilant watchmen. 

In the old Irish Sunday Cake Dances, a 
20-in. cake laid on a circular board on an 
8-ft. pole was the weekly prize. In spring 
and summer it was decorated with flowers of 
the season, in autumn with apples. Originally 
the cake went to the best girl dancer who 
usually divided it among those partners who 
stayed the course. By 1819 however, any 
young man with enough money would take 
it from the pole, toss it to the girl of his 
fancy, and carry her and the cake to the 
nearest public house. This change in charac- 
ter often resulted in illegitimacy, and prob- 
ably because of this it died out in Ireland.‘ 

These Cake Dances, however, were no 
doubt exported to America during the great 
Irish exodus of the 1820s and 1830s, and it 
seems likely that the expression and the 
American negro cake walk came from this. 


P. W. F. BROWN. 


> O.E.D.—Supplement. 

‘Wm. Shaw Mason—‘ Statistical Account or 
Parochial Survey of Ireland from Communications 
of the Clergy’ 1814-1819 (3 Vols.) V. 3 pp. 107-108. 


FROM MARTHA DUCKINFIELD’S 
HOUSEHOLD BOOK 


(Continued from page 306) 


Pullteses. 

A poultice, so to be used with Mrs. 
Upton’s salve if you feare the bone be 
foule. 


Take new milke and put into it wheat 
flower and boyle it stirringe it over the fire 
till it be thick enough for a poultice then 
take it of the fire, and put into it a spoonfull 
of English hony, and take the white of an 
egg and beat it till it come to an oyle, then 
put the hony and the egg beinge soe beaten 
into the Poultice after it is taken of the fire, 
and let it not be sett on the fire afterwards, 
this Poultice must be applied twice a day 
being made new, as warme as you can 
suffer it. 

A poultice to be applied after ye bath. 

Take the head of new milke, then take 
the flower of malte and put it into the 
milke then sett it upon the fire and lett it 
boyle till it comes to the thickness of a 
Poultice then apply it to the place venomed 
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or poysned as hott as you can suffer it, 
when you come from the bath or as often 
as you use the bath you must still apply 
a new poultice. 
A receipt to make a Poultice to assuage 
the swellinge of any sore or to be 
applied with the first salve. 

Take a pint of Creame then take halfe a 
handfull of white lily roots and stampe it 
and then boyle with them halfe a handfull 
of red rose leaves dried in the creame and 
boyle it till it be pretty thicke all together 
then put in some cromes of white bread 
and one spoonfull of wheat flower and when 
it is sodd enough then take it of the fire, 
then put in as much fresh hoggs grease to 
the quantity of two french wallnutts and 
if it drawe too fearcely then put less of 
the white roots. 

Ffor a rheume in the eyes. 

Take the white of an egg beate it very 
well then thicken it with red sanders and 
with wheaten flower as thick like a salve 
to spread, take a peece of sheeps leather 
and cutte it the bigues to lye over the fore- 
head and temples, and still when it is dry 
spread it anew and take the old away put 
a little Cominseed and a hard egge behind 
the necke. 


A Poultice to take away a swellinge or 
to assuage the anguish where any bone 
hath bin broaken but not to be applied 
to the place. 

Take violet leaves mallow leaves and 
dried red rose leaves of each a like quantity 
and boyle them in fayre watter till they bee 
tender then take some cromes of white bread 
beinge grated and boyle it together till it 
be very thick then take it of the fire and 
put to it oyle of Red roses and soe spread 
it upon a cloath and poure a little more 
of that oyle on the topp of it and soe apply 
it to the place as hott as you can suffer 
it and soe shift it once in twenty fower 
howers. 


Watters. 


A very good watter for the sharpeninge 
of the urine in case of the stone. 

Take a good handfull of ordinary mal- 
lowes leaves and shread them very small 
and putt them to three pints of runninge 
watter and boyle them till it comes to a 
quarte then straine it and sweeten it with 
some sirope of violets and when you 
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drinke of it lett it be a little warme and 
drinke a pretty draught of it. 

A watter to wash a sore. 

Take white wine and mayden isope and 
a little necoshen and stampe them together 
and straine them and wash the wound with 
it, and if there doe rune out white watter 
then put in some sugar into the wine and 
jsope and if there be dead flesh in the 
wound then put in a pretty deale of roach 
Allome. 

A watter good to wash any wound that 
hath dead or proud flesh in it, the last 
watter used to Sir Miles Ffleetwoods 
arme. 


Take a gallon of runninge watter a good 
handfull of salendine a good handfull of 
red sage a good handfull of wood binde 
leaves boyle all these in the watter till it 
comes to halfe a gallon then straine the 
herbes from the watter, then put into it 
one ounce of grains two ounces of Allom 
and one pinte of hony then let it boyle to 
a quarte then straine the graines from it, 
and put it upp in a glass for your use. 

The wound drinke 
ffor the wound drinke 


Southernwood Whitecotles 
Wormewood Dayseroots 
Bugles Avens 

Mugworte Harthorne budds 
Wood bittony Egrimony 
Plantan Wild Angelica 
Dandelion Comfreys 
Ribbworte Scabilion 

Mints Strawbery leaves 
Sinckfield Violet leaves 


Take of every of these leaves and herbes 
one handfull and put them into a pottle of 
white wine and a gallon of cleane watter 
that runeth, and boyle all together until 
halfe be consumed, then separate and 
straine the liquore from the hearbes and 
then put to it a quarte of hony and boyle 
it againe and soe put it into a glass and 
stopp it close and when ocation doth 
require let the patient take three spoonfulls 
thereof first in the morninge and laste 
in the eveninge until hee hath dranke a 
quarte thereof. There was a famous Phisi- 
tian that did report that this drinke is good 
for sores new and old for wounds in the 
body, and layinge withall a plaster of hony 
and wax, for womens brests and putrified 
bones causinge to scalle, from ach in the 
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stomacke to breake the imposthume caus- 
inge it to come out, it hath driven bullets 
out of a soldiers body which hath laine 
longe there and healeth the place of the 
issue allsoe it is an approved present 
reamedy for the stopinge of blood, this 
drinke must be made in the month of may. 
A very fine purginge medecine to give 
to children or others to worke some 3 or 

4 times safly. 


Take of good sweet whey a gallon and 
take an ounce of sweete fenell seed and 
bruse it and when your whey is well sodden 
and clarified with the white of two eggs they 
beinge beaten before you put them into 
your whey, and let it seeth till it hath 
gathered out of the whey, and then when 
you see it looke cleare scumme it very 
cleane, then take about the quantity of halfe 
a peck of Damask roses and poole off the 
leaves, and sift out the seeds cleane, and 
a handfull of femetory and put them into 
the foresayd clarified whey which hath had 
the sweet fennell seeds formerly boyled in 
it and put the whey and the rose leaves 
and the femetory into an earthen pipkin 
and cover it and set it on a soft fire and 
lett it stand and infuse fower howers but 
not seeth then straine it from the leaves and 
put it into a glass and set it into a coole 
place, and it will keepe good 3 or 4 dayes 
and when you use it drinke a good draught 
cold and fast after it two howers if you 
please you may take it againe at 4 of the 
clocke in the afternoone for it is a very 
safe, fine, coolinge, purge. 

A way to stue prunes that will purge 
or give two or three stooles. 


Take seene one ounce, halfe a quarter of 
an ounce of ginger, and of cloves nine or 
ten infuse these in one pint of Burage 
watter for the space of three howers, then 
straine it, and take that liquore and put 
into it halfe a pound of Dameson prunes, 
stirr them in it two or three howers then 
put in some three ounces of sugar and infuse 
for halfe an houre longer and soe put them 
into a pottle and take seven or eight of 
them in the morninge with two or three 
spoonfull of the sirope you must infuse the 
seene in this manner take the burrage 
watter and let it boyle then take it of the 
fire and put in your seene and cover it 
close soe let it stand on the fire but by noe 
meanes it must not seeth, thus let it stand 
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three howers, you must put in your ginger 
with your seene it is best doeinge it in a 
pipkin. 

To make laxative Beere with scurvy 
grasse taught by Mr. Buttler to my Lady 
Ffinch which took away the swellinge of 
her leggs and stomake and made her 
sleepe well. 


Take ffenell and parsley roots well washed 
scraped and the pithes taken out of each 
4 ounces, greene sparagus roots whole 4 
ounces, steepe all these 24 howres in a 
quarte of white wyne, then take them out 
of the wine and myx them with a pound 
and a half of scurvy grass leaves cleane 
picked watter cresses Brook lime and 
Egrimony of each 4 ounces, lay all these 
leaves and roots in a cleane thin lining 
cloath and lay them in a pye of thicke 
Rye past made without butter and bake 
them 2 howers in an oven, after cutt upp 
your pye and lett the hearbes and roots 
coole which done then bruse your hearbes 
and roots with the inside of your Rye past 
in a morter, then take sersaparilla sliced in 
the widest and cutt shorts and brused three 
ounces of seene mepandrya alepandrya, a 
little of Pollipady roots, of the cake bruised 
three ounces, 3 ounces of Rubard thin 
sliced, one ounce of sweete ffenell seede 
bruised, one ounce of anyseeds, and Cara- 
way seeds one ounce liquorish one ounce 
mix all these ingredients together, and put 
them into a Boulster bagge, and soe turne 
them up in 3 Gallons of new beere, then 
lett them worke, and lett one squise the 
iuyce out of the Bagge into the drinke 
twice the first day, and twice the second 
day lett the bagge hange in the drinke con- 
tinually by a threed fastened to the Bounge, 
then stop your vessell close and when it is 
six dayes old drinke 3 quarters of a pinte 
at once two howers before dyner and two 
howers before supper use to eate the 
spriggs of sparagus in a sallett often or the 
roots boyled as the order is in white wyne 
and watter. 


A very good drinke for the sharpninge 
of the uringe. 


Take of ordinary mallowes and still them 
and keepe the watter close stopped and 
when you would use it take of ewes milke 
a pretty quantity and mingle them together 
and sweeten it with a little fine sugar and 
drinke a pretty draught of it in the after- 
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noone about three or fower a clock soe 
warme as you can keepe it, bringe new 
milke from the ewe you may carry a little 
warme watter in the can you milke your 
ewe into and that will make your can hott 
and when you goe to milke pouer the watter 
cleane from your can and milke in it as 
fast as you can and cover it close and soe 
it will be somethinge warme when you 
bringe it home. 


Broaths 
A broth apoynted by Sir William 

Pady to be used in child bedd after three 

or fower dayes if the party hath a quartan 

ague. 

For the first three or fower dayes lett 
her take thin otenmeale codell made of 
small beare or ale if you will you may put 
watter to it if your beare or ale be not 
small enough. Then you must make your 
broth in this manner, take a handfull of 
bugloss a sprigge of rosemary and thime a 
flake of mace a crust of a manchett in 
the latter end of the boyling a spoonfull 
of clovegilliflowers dried and marygold 
flowers dried soe that the most of it be 
boyled not longer than to be made fitt to 
be strained from the flowers and bread and 
then lett it stand till it be cold and then 
take off with a spoone all the fatte from 
the toppe and bringe it well warmed and 
give it to the party as often as you please 
to drinke. 

A very good broth for one to take that 
is in a consumption. 

Take two sheeps harts and two calfe’s 
harts wash them in warme watter. They 
must be washed as soone as they be taken 
out of the beasts. After they have been well 
washed in warme watter they must be 
washed in redd rose watter then take a 
broad shallow pan stripe of the rosemary 
of the stalkes and lay the longer stalkes 
across the pan and lay the harts upon the 
rosemary stalkes poure over them halfe a 
pint of redd rose watter and put into the 
pan three ounces of white sugar candy set 
this into an oven as hot as will bake man- 
chets you may take of the broath that rose 
from the harts three or fower spoonfulls 
when you please being warme but it is best 
in the morninge. 

A broth to be given in a fever. 

Take a chickin and sett it on the fire in 
a pretty quantity of watter and make it 
boyle, then skinne it and put to it some 
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grassroots and a little wood sorrell and a 
pretty deale of harts horne tyed upp in a 
thin cloath and a flake of mace and a crust 
of bread, soe lett them boyle well together, 
season it with salt accordinge to your tast 
and sweeten it with some sirrope of sittarn 


or lemons or with a little juyce of lemons . 


or without any, it is of itselfe a very fine 
broath, if you see that heat doth abate then 
you may leave out the wood sorrell, and 
in the steed of the crust of bread you may 
put in a spoonfull of great otmealle brused 
a little and this lett them drinke. 

A special good broath to stay a salt 
rume taught by Dr. Oxenbridge. 

Take a chickin and after it is drawne 
and well washed put into the belly of it an 
ounce and a halfe of sugar of roses and 
sew uppe the chicking with a needle and 
threed and sett it on the fire with a season- 
able quantity of watter and a sprig or two 
of time and soe lett it boyle till all the 
substance bee boyled away, and soe lett 
the party every morninge before he rises 
take a pretty draught of it very warme, use 
this a fortnight together. 

An excellent bath for a sore that hath 
been poysned by surgery or otherwise. 
Take fower gallons of Runing watter and 

a quarter of barley and boyle it very tender 
and when it is boyled put it seething hott 
into the stove and then throwe into it three 
ounces of ffrankencens being beatten then 
the partye must hold that parte that is 
poysned over it the stove beinge covered 
soe that noe parte of the steame goe out 
any otherway but uppon the part that is 
poysned you must be carfull you touch not 
the bath. 


Mr. Myles his medecines 
Things that were given to little Myles 
when he was sicke he was about 3 yeares 
old when he had a fever and wormes. 
Ffirst they gave him a glister made with 
a molly fyned(?) decocktion and one or 
two ounces of sirope of roses and sweetened 
with coarse sugar; then they gave him five 
graynes of Besar and as much burned harts 
horne in a little wassall or possit alle, for 
three nights together, and take nothing for 
an houre after, A. J. SHIRREN 


(To be continued) 


[The writer would welcome information 
about Martha Duckinfield addressed to 
32 Lexham Gardens, London, W.8.] 
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Readers’ Queries 





“TYVER OR NEVER.’—The enemies of 

Shakespeare—odd thought, yet they 
existed—apparently belonged to a group 
whose motto, or the motto of whose patron, 
was: EVER OR NEVER. Whose motto 
is this? 

It will be found prominently and pecu- 
liarly displayed in the anti-Shakespearean 
pamphlet Willobie his Avisa, and also 
appears to be played upon in the invocation 
to the Reader in the only play of Shake- 
speare’s which carries any such preface: 
Troilus & Cressida, a play which had failed, 
and had caused offence, and of which the 
publication might have been expected to 
harm the playwright. 

As George Chapman is known to have 
felt the gravest enmity toward Shakespeare, 
and was very likely the Rival Poet from 
whom the Sonnets were obtained for un- 
authorized publication (with an absurd 
competing poem appended), it has been 
suggested that this motto be looked for 
among the adherents of Sir Walter 
Ralegh’s School of Night, to which Chap- 
man had belonged. Ralegh’s own motto is 
not known. 

It may be of bibliographical interest that 
the dates and printers of all three works 
above-noted are roughly identical: again 
pointing to a common origin. That Willobie 
his Avisa (unaccountably reprinted in the 
year under discussion here, 1609) was in- 
tended as a vindication of Ralegh from the 
slurs thought to reside in Shakespeare’s 
Rape of Lucrece, was long ago pointed out 
by Prof. G. B. Harrison. G&G LEGMman. 


OURCE WANTED.—Lemaitre, in his 
Jean Racine, when speaking of La 
Fontaine, has in inverted commas, but 
without the author’s name, “ par un décret 
nominatif de l’Eternel”—La Fontaine so 
wrote, he means, while almost all other 
writers only obeyed decrees of their own. 
I should like to know whose the words are. 


J. A. C. 


NNE JEFFERIES, tried for witchcraft, 
1646-71.—I am trying to gather 


‘material for a biography, and I shall be 


most grateful for any help. I need to know 
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(1) the exact dates and place of her birth 
and death 


(2) details of (a) the Pitt family of 

Dannonchapel, where she lived prior to 
er imprisonment, (b) the Lower family of 
St. Tudy, Cornwall, (c) the Slanning family 
of Maristow and Bickleigh, Devon. (Anne’s 
husband, William Warren, was a_ hind 
first to Dr. Richard Lower, physician to 
Charles Ii, and later to Sir Andrew Slan- 
ning, a Devonian, who lost his life as the 
result of a scuffle at the Rose Tavern, 
London, 1700.) 

Anne was tried at Bodmin, 1646-7, osten- 
sibly for witchcraft, at the instigation of 
John Tregeagle. She was said to have healed 
by touch, and to have been fed by the 


fairies. PATRICIA BARNETT. 


NURSERY RHYME. — Lately I came 

across this unusually fantastic rhyme, 
which is new to me. Is anything known of 
its origin, or first appearance in print? 


Upon Paul’s Steeple stands a tree 

As full of apples as may be, 

The little boys of London town, 

They run with hooks to pull them down; 
And then they run from hedge to hedge 
Until they come to London Bridge. 


ANN R. 


URSERY RHYMES MORALIZED.— 
I am anxious to obtain a copy of a 
small book published, just before World 
War II, in which the author paraphrased a 
number of nursery rhymes which, in his 
opinion, contained elements of cruelty 
unfit for childish lips, and using kindly and 
innocent sentiments in their place. 
I wonder if any reader can help me in 
my search for title, author, and publisher. 


DouGLas LAWSON. 


‘TNHE FOUR WHITE HORSEMEN ’.— 

Can any reader identify a book dealing 
with the history of the Metcalfe family of 
Knappa Hall, Wensleydale, and apparently, 
a historical novel of the period of the Civil 
War, published probably within the last 
fifty to seventy years. The title may have 
been “The Four White Horsemen, etc.”’. 
The author we cannot trace. 


MauD M. RULE. 
34 Newton Road, 
Torquay. 
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Replies 





LTERATIONS IN THE BOOK OF 

COMMON PRAYER (cc. 225, 315).—It is 
a point of some interest that it was not gener- 
ally known to contemporaries, or at least to 
some of the immediately succeeding genera- 
tion, that the alterations in the Elizabethan 
Prayer Book, directed by the Queen to 
Archbishop Parker and other Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners on January 12th, 1560/1 had 
been regularly authorised. Thus, when sub- 
scription to the Book of Common Prayer as 
containing nothing in it contrary to the Word 
of God was demanded of the whole ministry 
in October 1583, it was a point of Puritan 
casuistry, employed as early as late Novem- 
ber and early December 1583 by the non- 
subscribing ministers of Sussex, that the 
book which they were required to subscribe 
was not that authorised by the Act of Uni- 
formity, since it contained more than the 
statutory three alterations from the book of 
1552. (° 1583. The allegation of J.W. for 
not subscribing to the second of the 3 
Articles offered the 19 of November by 
Commission from the Archbishop”, Public 
Record Office, S.P.Dom.12, vol. 163, no. 
67; “A Briefe and true reporte of the pro- 
ceedinges againste some of the ministers 
and prechers of the diocese of Chichester 
for refusinge to subscribe to certaine 
articles”, The Seconde Parte of a Register, 
ed. Albert Peel, (Cambridge, 1915), i, 211- 
212). In his reply to the Sussex ministers, 
it is remarkable that Archbishop Whitgift, 
who, incidentally, had never seen a copy of 
the Prayer Book of 1552, makes no refer- 
ence to when and how the alterations had 
been authorised, although he states that 
“the queenes matie, with the counsel of the 
metropolitaine, hath authoritie by lawe to 
alter” the ceremonies (ibid.). The Puritan 
argument was stated by Robert Beale, the 
Clerk of the Council, as that to deprive a 
man of his freehold for failing to subscribe 
a book not allowed by law was a “flat 
Praemunire.” Beale made much of this 
quibble in his “ Book to the Archbishop 
(c. March Ist, 1583/4), which questioned 
the legality and propriety of Whitgift’s pro- 
ceedings. Such is his erudition in matters 
liturgical, as this and other documents of 
Beale’s authorship reveal it, that his ignor- 
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ance of the Commission of January 12th, 
1560/1 is remarkable. (British Museum, 
MS. Additional 48039, (Yelverton 44), ff. 
4y-9v). He had in fact borrowed the argu- 
ment, as he himself acknowledges, from the 
Catholic controversialist William Rainolds, 
(himself a Puritan by origin) who had used 
it against William Whitacre in A Refutation 
of Sundry Reprehensions, Cavils, and False 
sleightes, by which M. Whitaker laboureth 
to deface the late English translation and 
Catholike annotation of the new Testament, 
a tract published at Paris in 1583. In his 
“answer . . . concerninge such thinges as 
have passed betweene the Lord Archbishopp 
of Canterburye and him”, sent to Burghley 
on July Ist, 1584, Beale partly acknow- 
ledged his error, but protested that he could 
not find the Queen’s authorisation in the 
Rolls, and that the document, if it existed, 
should have been published, adding: “ If 
the Commission might be seen, I doubt not 
but that the Bishoppes never followed it, 
and therefore durst never have it come to 
light. For I can never believe that her 
Majestie gave anye commission to chaunge 
the Lessons appoynted in the first Calen- 
dar out of the Canonicall Scripture into 
lessons of the Apocrypha: to preferre and 
obtrude to God’s Churche chalke for cheese 
.... (British Museum, MS. Additional 
48039, (Yelverton 44), ff. 5Or-Siv). Beale’s 
ignorance was perhaps disingenuous, for 
some months later, in a speech prepared 
for, but possibly not delivered in, the 1584/5 
Parliament, he again demanded: “ But 
where is that booke of yours? That which 
is now used is not that which was authorised 
by you in this place”, and again referred 
to Rainolds contra Whitacre. (British 
Museum, MS. Additional 48116, (Yelverton 
131), ff. 161r-162v). P. COLLINSON. 


Institute of Historical Research. 


M R. JAMES’S GHOST STORIES (cc. 

* 226, 316, 363).—2. The Ash-Tree. p. 69. 
It is the Bishop of Kilmore in this story who 
Says that the Irish peasantry consider it 
unlucky to have an ash tree growing near 
a house. In pre-Christian Ireland trees 
were worshipped, among them ash-trees, see 
Eleanor Hull, Folk-lore of the British Isles, 
chapter VI, The Worship of Trees. After 
the conversion of the Irish to Christianity, 
there was a legend: “That a great tree 
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which was in the world in the east and 
was adored by the heathen fell in conse- 
quence of the fasting of the Christians for 
its destruction.” (ibid. p. 119) 

The Scandinavians also held the ash-tree 
to be sacred,—the wonderful ash-tree 
Ygdrasil which touched and bound all the 
worlds together. One root it sent down into 
the abode of the dead, another into Jotun- 
heim, the home of the giants, the third held 
Midgard, the dwelling place of men, while 
its topmost branches reached to Asgard, 
and brushed against the walls of the Valhal, 
the home of the heroes who died in battle. 

As the heathen Norsemen invaded 
Christian Ireland, it must have been their 
sacred tree that the Christians prayed might 
be destroyed. Hence the ash tree had a 
particularly bad reputation in Ireland, both 
because the gods of the pagan religion 
became the evil spirits of Christianity, and 
because it was the sacred tree of the 
Christian Irishmen’s enemies the heathen 
Danes. 

In one of George MacDonald’s early fairy 
stories, ‘“ Phantastes”’, the hero wanders in 
a magic forest where the trees have good 
or bad spirits, which help or threaten him. 
The beech, who is a good tree, warns him 
against the ash, who is wicked. The ash has 
a hollow in his heart, and he wants to seize 
a human being and imprison him there. 
The ash-tree which appears to be sound, 
but is hollow, and has something horrible 
hidden within it, is common to both the 
stories, ““ The Ash-Tree ” and “ Phantastes ”. 

4. Casting the Runes. p. 261. In 1818 
Bewick published an edition of “Aesop’s 
Fables” with illustrations by himself and 
two of his pupils, and his son. The illustra- 
tions are not his best work, but one tail- 
piece which is praised by Austin Dobson 
(Thomas Bewick and his Pupils (1884) 
p. 138) is of ‘“‘a man with a bundle on his 
back, whose shadow resembles the devil.” 
This perhaps gave James the idea for the 
(imaginary) illustration to the lines from 
“The Ancient Mariner”, a poem which 
Bewick did not in fact illustrate. 


M. Hope Dopps. 


*“WJIVE LA BAGATELLE!’ (cc. 130).— 

Swift does not seem to have used this 
expression except in his letters: for example, 
to Gay on July 10, 1732 (F. E. Ball, Corr. 
of J. Swift, IV, 316) and to Bolingbroke 
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on March 21, 1729-30 (Ball, IV, 135). 
Swift’s friends also used the phrase: Pope 
in his Imit. Horace (1, 6, 128) and Boling- 
broke in a letter to Swift quoted by G. B. 
Hill in his edition of Johnson’s “ Life of 
Swift” (III, 46 nl), where a number of 
references to this phrase may also be found. 


Louis T. MI ic. 
Palisades, N.Y. 


“AS THE SAYING IS” (cc. 270) has 
also the sense “as the report is”, i.e. 
so it is said (cf., although not very closely, 
the formal interjections in Aucassin and 
Nicolette). ““ Most people be [interested], as 
the saying is” could, therefore, mean “It 
is said that most people are [interested]”. 
When one sees the expression in print, 
without the advantage of hearing the sup- 
posed speaker (whose tones usually indicate 
the sense in which the expression is used), 
one must decide by the repute of the writer 
or reporter whether it is just badly used 
Wardour Street stuff to give ye awthentycke 
rustycke couloure, or an accomplished 
writer or an honest reporter. Coprgcis. 


In my boyhood days in a village of 
mid-Kent in the early years of the present 
century I was quite familiar with this 
expression, used as your correspondent 
describes, though mainly, I think, amongst 
the middle-aged and the older folk. I have 
no doubt that it had become a mere cliché 
and was often appended to a remark where 
it was quite pointless, probably by extension 
from those where it once had some point. 
I do not think the reference is to a saying 
in the sense of an adage or a proverbial 
expression; more probably the phrase 
means something like “so to speak ”"— 
which is itself used just as pointlessly by 
many people today. 

I also recall that an alternative was “as 
the old woman said”. Who the old woman 
was I do not know but the sayings attri- 
buted to her were very ordinary, everyday 
remarks, e.g. It looks as though we shall 
have some rain, as the old woman said. 


FREDERICK T. Woop. 


[MMERSION FONT (cc. 225, 315).— 


There is such a font at Christ Church, 
Swansea, and another at Marloes, Pem- 


G. STEELE-MORGAN. 


brokeshire. 
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The Library 


CHINESE HISTORY AND WORLD 
HISTORY—An Inaugural Lecture, by 
E. G. Pulleyblank. Cr. 8vo. pp. 36. 
Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. 
FTER a brief account of Chinese 

students at Cambridge since 1888, 
Professor Pulleyblank outlines some diffi- 
culties of the subject. World-historians 
often dismiss Chinese History with almost 
scornful brevity. The cause, though partly 
ignorance, goes certainly deeper than that. 
For Western readers, “Chinese History 
must undergo a process of translation, not 
only of words . . . but of whole concepts.” 

Western historians, and even those Chinese 

and Japanese who have tried to explain it 

do so in terms of Aristotelean logic. Review- 
ing the theories of Hegel, Karl Marx, Naito 

Torajiro, and others, Professor Pulleyblank 

labels them all as ‘ historicism’. An axiom 

assuming that human history is everywhere 

a similar continuous process. This leads, 

first to drawing analogies between stages in 

Chinese and Western cultures, and then 

assuming that in China these stages must 

have occurred in a similar order —an 
assumption leading to error. A recent com- 
parison of the cultures suggests that 
language and therefore thought in China 
is inherently nearer to modern mathematical 
concepts than that of the West. Absolute 
philosophies do not seem to be charac- 
teristic of China as they have been in the 

West, so analogies are only apparent. As 

China has never been completely isolated, 

a study of the course of historical events 

is probably better than that of analogous 

cultures. This absorbing Inaugural Lecture, 
unlike so many, is easy to read and so 
maintains its interest to the end. 


THE LATIN CHARTERS OF THE 
ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD, by F. M. 
Stenton. Clarendon Press, 1955. 10s. 6d. 

HE publication of this book will do 

much to assist the seeker of truth if 
he should journey into the hazardous field 
of Anglo-Saxon history. It is concerned 
with Anglo-Saxon royal charters, and ‘ the 

development of the solemn charter as a 

formal record of a grant made by the 

authority of the king in his council’, from 

a historical rather than a diplomatic stand- 
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point. Like everything else from Sir Frank 
Stenton’s pen, this book of 91 pp. of text 
is packed with sound learning on which 
future scholars may build with confidence. 
No one would suggest that this is an easy 
book to digest. The subject is a highly 
specialized one, and the number of genuine 
charters which survive makes research on 
the formulas in use at any given time 
exceptionally difficult. The value of such 
charters to the historian is sometimes 
questionable, although Sir Frank Stenton 
offers comfort to those who would be 
tempted to rule out the importance of such 
documents as do not pass severe tests on 
diplomatic alone. Forgery and _ linguistic 
evidence, nonconformity to type, the use of 
English instead of Latin, and ‘the embel- 
lishment of a diplomatic structure’ are 
some of the points considered after the 
opening chapter; these are vital points if 
archivists and historians are not to go astray 
in matters of dating, identification and 
interpretation. 

The author also probes the distinction 
between folkland and bookland. Bookland, 
a popular usage, ‘has left its mark upon 
the map of England in a remarkable num- 
ber of place-names which go back to the 
Old English word bocland. At least thirteen 
places in Devon and Somerset and at least 
twelve in the rest of England are now 
called Buckland because at some period each 
of them had been the subject of a grant 
by charter’. Chapter 3 is devoted to the 
last (i.e. 10th) century of the solemn charter, 
and the number that has survived helps a 
lot in reconstructing ‘in broken outline the 
distribution-pattern of the settlements which 
had arisen in southern England at a date 
a century before the Norman Conquest’. 
This leads to a consideration of place-name 
study, the division of villages into lordships, 
the structure of Anglo-Saxon society, and 
the quoting of charters which are flamboy- 
ant narratives giving the history of a pos- 
session and reciting its boundaries. The 
significance of this style, the author suggests, 
may be attributed to the fact that ‘a wholly 
exceptional number of important estates 
had changed hands during the monastic 
revival of Edgar's reign. The litigation 
which had followed upon these changes, 
emphasizing the need for written and 
detailed evidences of title, may well have 
moved the king’s clerks to incorporate in- 
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formation that might be useful in pleas into 
the text of royal charters.’ 

The charter had given place to the writ 
by 1066, and the distinction is dealt with in 
the final pages of the book. In the chancery 
style of Norman days we can see the lines 
along which the Confessor’s writs had run. 

A list of quoted charters is given with 
page references, and this supplements the 
excellent general index and the copious 
footnotes. The book is indispensable both 
to custodians of early archives and to those 
people who use them. The substance of the 
book was given as lectures at King’s Col- 
lege, London, in March 1954, and we are 
indeed fortunate to have the benefit of yet 
another aspect of Sir Frank Stenton’s long 
acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon documents 
available for all time in such an inexpensive 
form. 


THE TALE OF THE DEATH OF KING 
ARTHUR, by Sir Thomas Malory, edited 
by Eugene Vinaver. Oxford at the Claren- 
don Press 1955, pp. xxvi + 146. 15s. net. 


(HE concluding sections of the series of 

Arthurian romances written by Sir 
Thomas Malory constitute perhaps his 
greatest achievement as a writer and are 
certainly one of the supreme monuments of 
medieval literary art. Since the discovery of 
the Winchester manuscript of Malory’s 
works and the publication of Professor 
Vinaver’s great edition, it has been clear that 
Malory’s writings are a series of eight prose 
romances based on previous English and 
French works in verse and prose, and that 
Caxton, quite wrongly, applied to the whole 
series the title Le morte Darthur, which 
really belongs only to the eighth and con- 
cluding romance. 

Professor Vinaver has now added to his 
many services to English medieval studies 
the production of a separate edition of this 
eighth romance of Malory under the title, 
The Tale of the Death of King Arthur. 
The text of this edition is that of the rele- 
vant sections of Professor Vinaver’s three- 
volume edition of Malory’s works based 
on the Winchester MS with occasional 
emendations from Caxton and from 
Malory’s sources, the lacunae, including the 
missing eight pages at the end, being sup- 
plied from Caxton’s edition. In his intro- 
duction the editor provides a masterly and 
illuminating study of the various medieval 
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accounts of King Arthur’s death and 
Malory’s treatment of the theme. His dis- 
cussion of the ways in which Malory’s re- 
telling of the story differs from that of the 
French romance called Morte Artu and the 
English fourteenth century poem Le Morte 
Arthur is extremely revealing and throws 
much light on Malory’s mind and art. In 
a notable passage he compares Malory’s 
work in this final romance to the develop- 
ment of Gothic sculpture. As the transition 
from Romanesque to Gothic art heralds the 
advent of realism in sculpture, so the rejec- 
tion of the stylised forms of the early cyclic 
romances and the treatment of separate 
episodes in realistic terms prefigures a new 
art of fiction. The importance of Malory’s 
Tale of King Arthur is that here, for the 
first time, perhaps, material of this kind is 
“remoulded and revivified’ by a master 
hand, producing in Professor Vinaver’s 
eloquent words a tale in which “ the action 
progresses freely and yet steadily towards 
its climax, drawing all its energy from the 
passionate exuberance of its characters, true 
to oe legendary past and yet tragically 
real”. 

Besides the introduction and text there 
are thirty seven pages of valuable, scholarly 
commentary, a bibliography, a glossary and 
an index of proper names. Professor Vina- 
ver is to be congratulated on this splendid 
culmination to his labours in the Arthurian 
field. It is appropriate that a great French 
scholar who holds a chair in an English 
university should have carried out this 
memorable work of scholarship, which has 
at length rehabilitated and fully clarified 
the achievement of the Englishman whose 
writings are surely among the noblest pro- 
ducts of the great Anglo-French civilization 
of the Middle Ages. 


TWO SIXTEENTH CENTURY TAXA- 
TION LISTS, 1545 AND 1576, edited by 
G. D. Ramsay. (Wiltshire Archeological 
and Natural History Society, Devizes. 
Vol. X, 1954.) 

(TAXATION concerns us all nowadays: it 

has concerned a good section of the 
population in past centuries, and is a subject 
on which historians have written in con- 
siderable detail. But studies in fiscal history 
relative to one particular area are always 
welcome, and this latest volume from Wilt- 
shire is of special merit. 
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The fact that the book is edited by Mr. 
G. D. Ramsay ensures the quality of the 
introduction and the accuracy of the tran- 
scription of the lists. As the latter are obvi- 
ously of special interest to persons engaged 
on Wiltshire history and genealogy, we may 
perhaps be forgiven for dismissing them as 
an obviously valuable source of local infor- 
mation, and turn our attention to wider 
issues. Mr. Ramsay’s remarks are naturally 
concerned with the two documents he has 
transcribed—the list of taxpayers for the 
benevolence (a term which rather takes the 
edge off tax demands!) of 1545, and the 
larger list of those who paid the subsidy 
of 1576. 

Mr. Ramsay takes the lists in reverse 
order; the 1576 subsidy ‘ was necessitated 
primarily by the military commitments of 
the government in Ireland and by the need 
for supplying help in one form or another 
to the protestant cause in France and the 
Netherlands’. The earlier list, unlike that 
for 1576, was not the result of a parlia- 
mentary grant, but ‘it bears witness to the 
extent to which Henry VIII had emanci- 
pated himself from the control of parlia- 
ment not only in the enactment of 
legislation, but also in the raising of taxes.’ 
The money raised was required to pay the 
cost of wars which, as ever, were proving 
more expensive than had been foreseen. 
Therefore in 1545, the king proposed to 
raise ‘for these urgent ends’ what was 
officially described as a ‘ benevolence’ or 
a ‘loving contribution’: in more harsh 
language, this amounted to an ‘ unparlia- 
mentary subsidy’. 

What system was adopted to assess those 
persons whose wealth put them in the tax- 
paying class; what were the rates of assess- 
ment; what administrative procedure was 
devised to collect the money and get it (and 
the accounts) to the Exchequer? These and 
other questions of detail have been care- 
fully selected for investigation by Mr. 
Ramsay and the answers provided. These 
answers are a model of clarity and will 
settle problems which have doubtless 
crossed the minds of many people. Mr. 
Ramsay makes two comments likely to 
raise a mild controversy: he refers to the 
topographical complexity of boundaries 
which ‘ must have made the hundred a far 
from satisfactory unit for the efficient col- 
lection of royal taxes’. Although it will be 
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readily agreed that the detached portions of 
hundreds undoubtedly gave rise to difficul- 
ties, it is not easy to see what other water- 
tight unit could have been adopted. The 
other comment is the reference to ‘ slapdash 
development of local government in Tudor 
England’. At least one reader considers this 
is hardly a fair statement: Tudor England 
did very well under the circumstances. There 
is always an appreciable time-lag between 
the passing of law and the ordered working 
of somewhat cumbersome administrative 
machinery. 

The genealogist, the topographer, the 
social atid economic historian and the 
antiquary (not, please, antiquarian, as given 
in two places in the book), can all get useful 
information from the tax-lists. The editor 
takes pains to point out high-lights and to 
comment on the prosperity of certain 
classes, a subject complementary to Mr. 
H. R. Trevor-Roper’s study, The Gentry, 
1540-1640. Scholarly introductions such as 
Mr. Ramsay’s are most useful guides to 
other editors considering the publication of 
similar records for their own counties; for 
that reason alone, Mr. Ramsay has made 
many of us his debtors. 

The indexes of persons, places, subjects 
and (especially praiseworthy) the list of 
towns of which the incumbents or curates 
are named, are excellent, and must have 
entailed nearly as much (if not more) labour 
than the transcription of the tax-lists them- 
selves. A map showing the hundred and 
parish boundaries of Wiltshire would have 
been an asset, and rounded off this book 
which does great credit to all concerned in 
its production. 


DOBSONS DRIE BOBBES, edited by E. A. 
Horsman. University of Durham Publi- 
cations. Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P. 
1955. xxiv + 110 pp. 21s. 


ME: HORSMAN and the University of 

Durham have done a very real service 
to all students of sixteenth century prose 
by producing this edition of a work which 
has hitherto been very difficult of access. 
Published in 1607, Dobsons Drie Bobbes 
has survived in two copies only, one in the 
Capell collection at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, the other in the Folger Shakespeare 
Library. Mr. Horsman has based his edition, 
which is in old spelling, on the Capell copy, 
but he has also consulted the Folger copy 
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in microfilm and he records the variants 
between them. 

As the dedication to the reader acknow- 
ledges, Dobsons Drie Bobbes has much in 
common with the jest-books of the sixteenth 
century. The episodes of which it consists 
are mainly practical jokes and horse-play. 
But there are several important differences 
between it and other works of this kind. 
First there are few signs of plagiarism in 
it; jest-book motives are used, but the actual 
episodes in which they are worked out are 
largely original. Secondly most of the 
figures in it, including George Dobson the 
hero, are historical; they lived in Durham 
in the third quarter of the sixteenth century 
and Mr. Horsman has considerable infor- 
mation to give about them. Thirdly the 
Durham setting in which most of the inci- 
dents happen is both detailed and accurate; 
the author evidently knew the local topo- 
graphy well. And finally there is an attempt 
to provide some explanation for Dobson’s 
behaviour and to link the various episodes 
together and to give them some continuity. 

These differen-es are well brought out 
by Mr. Horsman in his concise and valu- 
able introduction, where he also includes a 
section on the prose style of the work. Here 
he contrasts the plainness of Dobsons Drie 
Bobbes with the Euphuistic manner of a 
passage from Robert Greene’s The Carde 
of Fancie, but he does not point out how 
close this plain style is to the manner of 
Greene’s connycatching pamphlets. Both 
the matter of the book and the rhythms 
and cadences of the prose suggest that the 
author may well have been acquainted with 
Greene’s later and more realistic work. 

The edition is handsomely produced; 
there are maps of Durham and the sur- 
rounding country, a plan of the Abbey, and 
there is a glossary. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF GEORGE CHAP- 
MAN. Renaissance Ethics in Action. By 
Ennis Rees. pp. 223. (Harvard University 
Press (London: Cumberlege, 36s.) 
MODERN interest in Chapman’s dramatic 
writings may be said to have culmi- 
nated in the publication in 1951 of Jean 
Jacquot’s learned and authoritative critical 
biography. The main question, therefore, 
about Mr. Ree’s work is whether it adds 
to, or involves any modification of, Jacquot’s 
views and findings. The answer is that it 
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does. Mr. Rees has a very firm and definite 
thesis to put forward which runs counter 
to much that has hitherto been written 
about the tragedies. He tells us in his Pre- 
face that “this study is an attempt to 
understand Chapman’s tragedies as they 
were meant to be understood and to inter- 
pret them for what they are—poetic dramas 
of unusual quality in which a very definite 
ethical intention is realized to an unusual 
degree”. The difficulties and ambiguities 
which many critics have found in Chapman 
do not exist for Mr. Rees; in his view all 
the tragedies conform to the definition set 
out in the epistle dedicatory to The Revenge 
of Bussy d’Ambois where Chapman writes 
that “ material instruction, elegant and sen- 
tentious excitation to virtue, and deflection 
from her contrary” are “the soul, limbs 
and limits of an authentical tragedy”. He 
is prepared to use the term “ didactic 
tragedy” without feeling that any contra- 
diction is involved in it. 

The first chapter is devoted to what Mr. 
Rees describes as Chapman’s Christian 
humanism, with a considerable stress on 
the Neo-Platonic element in the poet’s 
thought. The evidence here is drawn mainly 
from the non-dramatic poems, and the high 
value which Chapman set on learning as the 
key to a virtuous life is well brought out. 
The tragedies are then dealt with in the 
usually accepted order, though Mr. Rees 
adds arguments of his own to those which 
have already been advanced for an early 
date for Caesar and Pompey; he thinks this 
play was written by 1605, at the latest. He 
divides the tragedies into two groups, the 
cautionary and the hortatory. In the first 
group, which consists of Bussy d’Ambois 
and the two Byron plays, he sees the central 
figure as the Achilles type, the passionate, 
active man whose aim is to be great rather 
than good, and whose ultimate failure 
springs from his lack of learning. In the 
second group, The Revenge of Bussy 
ad’ Ambois, Caesar and Pompey and Chabot, 
the central figure is seen as corresponding 
to the type represented for Chapman by 
Ulysses, the great exemplar of “ the mind’s 
inward, constant, and unconquer’d empire ”. 

The idea is worked out with considerable 
cogency and single-mindedness, though the 
chapters on the second group of tragedies, 
to which it applies well, tend to be rather 
repetitive. But it is Mr. Rees’s treatment of 
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Bussy and Byron which provides the most 
controversial part of his book. He rejects 
the view that these figures have anything 
in common with Tamburlaine, and argues 
that Chapman’s treatment of them is con- 
sistently ironical. He does not explain how 
the irony would be perceptible to any audi- 
ence in the theatre, nor at any point does 
he consider the possibility that Chapman’s 
violent and tortured imagery may be expres- 
sive of a sense of doubt. To the present 
reviewer it is precisely the conflict between 
Chapman’s doubts and the philosophy 
which he shored against them that is the 
source of the tragic feeling which the 
cautionary plays generate. 

The virtues and the shortcomings of Mr. 
Rees’s book derive from its dogmatism. It 
presents an over-simplified view of Chap- 
man’s achievement which sends one back 
to the plays with renewed interest. 


STUDIES IN ELIZABETHAN DRAMA, 
by Percy Simpson. The Clarendon Press. 
25s. net. pp. 265. 

R. SIMPSON’S technique in_ these 

articles and lectures is simple. He out- 
lines his thesis, documents it up to the hilt 
with quotation upon quotation, and leaves 
the reader overwhelmed and convinced. 

Such scholarship, though it does not lack 

subtlety, has something of the steam-roller, 

but it is a refreshing change from much 
literary criticism, and the style is as agree- 
able as the argument is forceful. 

With the exception of the first two chap- 
ters, Shakespeare's Use of Latin Authors 
and Shakespeare's Versification: A Study 
of Development, the contents of this volume 
have already appeared in print; “ The Offi- 
cial Control of Tudor and Stuart Printing,” 
however, is an expanded and altered version 
of a lecture originally entitled “ Literary 
Piracy in the Elizabethan Age.” This, and 
the studies on Ben Jonson and on Shakes- 
peare’s acquaintance with Latin authors, 
are perhaps the most substantial of the 
articles. The ‘Headless Bear’ in Shakes- 
peare and Burton and King Charles the 
First as a Dramatic Critic are themes of 
more limited scope. Marlowe's ‘ Tragical 
History of Doctor Faustus’ suffers a little 
from having been written before Sir Walter 
Greg’s edition of the play was published, 
but The Theme of Revenge in Elizabethan 
Tragedy has both breadth and fascination. 
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